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Low Excise Tax 
Is Recommended | 


By Senator Reed 


Says Levy Should Be Broad 
In Scope, With Foodstuffs 
And Lower-priced Types 
Of Clothing Exempted 


e 
Program Uncertain, 
Says Mr. Harrison 





Representative Hawley Says He 


Opposes Higher Levies Now; | 


Mr. Brookhart Seeks Added 


Taxes on Corporations 





Besides reiterating his view that there 
must be legislation for higher taxes at 
this session of Congress, Senator Reed 
(Rep.), of Pennsylvania, member of the 
Senate Committee on Finance, stated or- 
ally Nov. 17 he favored an excise tax with 
as broad a base as possible, exempting 
foodstuffs and cheaper clothing. He 
warned that the income tax could not be 
raised much without diminishing returns 
to the Federal Treasury. 

“T am glad to see that Senator Watson 
agrees that taxes will have to be in- 
creased,” he said. “I said so as long ago 
as last September and I have not changed 
my opinion.” 

Exemptions Suggested 

Asked if he favored a sales tax, he 
said that “it ought to be an excise tax 
with as broad a base as possible and it 
should exempt foodstuffs and lower-priced 
clothing” “I would like to see the 
cise tax extend as far as possible and at 
° as low a rate as practicable,” he added. 

As to an income tax increase, he said 
that “the surtaxes could be increased 
somewhat but not a great deal without 
reaching the point of diminishing return.” 
“Tf the purpose is to raise the biggest 
amount of revenue,” he added, “it is fairly 
easy to fix the rates at a point where 
they will yield the maximum revenue, but 
if the puropse is to ‘soak’ the rich for 
socialist purposes, that is something else 


Mr. Harrison's Comments 


Senator Harrison (Dem.), of Mississippi, 
a member of the Senate Committe on Fi- 
nance, regarding the attitude of his group 


in party alignment in Congress said orally: | 
“Our position with reference to increased | 
taxes will be determined after a full con-| 


ference and exchange of views between 
our members of the House Committee on 
Ways and Means, the Senate Committee 
on Finance and other leaders of our side 


“The whole financial system must be 
studied and carefully considered The 
views of financiers must be obtained with 
reference to the effect of additional issues 
of Government securities on the present 
credit structure. If the Administration in- 
sists on tax revision, our members, in my 
opinion, will adhere to their traditional 
principle of imposing taxes on those best 
able to pay. No one at this time can say 
what the program will be. We will at- 
tempt to impose the least additional bur- 
den upon the people, preserve the credit 
structure of the Government, and do noth- 
ing to interfere with the restoration of 
confidence in the country.” 


Views of Mr. Brookhart 


Senator Brookhart ‘Rep.), of Iowa said 
“I am ready to increase Federal taxation 
on the income of every 
gaged in interstate commerce down to the 
average wealth production of the country, 
which is less than 4 per cent a year, and 
to increase the Federal tax on every big 
estate that has been accumulated under 
this profiteering system until their ill-got- 
ten accumulations are returned to the 
people who earned them. 

“I. am opposed to every sales tax ex- 
cept a sales tax on speculation. Senator 
Glass of Virginia proposes a tax of 
per cent on all resales of stock where the 
resales are made within 60 days.of the date 
of purchase. I am for that. There ought 
to be a gift tax to prevent evasions of the 
estate tax.” 

Representative Hawley ‘(Rep.), of Salem 
Oreg., chairman of the House Committee 
on Ways and Means during the last ses- 





[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 


New Tax Basis Sought 


Treasury Office Studying Old) 


Law in Regular Program 


The Government's program for raising 
revenue through increased taxation 


basic provisions of the Revenue Act of 


1924 in their effort to locate the best pro- 
ducing levies, according to an oral state- 


ment, Nov. 17, at the Department of 
Treasury. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, 
W. Mellon, previously had announced that 
the Treasury’s proposals would be com- 
pleted “within a few days,” but informa- 
tion was withheld as to the extent which 


\Im proved Service 


ex- | 


corporation en-| 


5] 


Under Statute of 1924 


ap- 
proaches completion, and the experts are} 
devoting additional time to studies of the 


the | 


Andrew 


| 


Problem of Auto, Airplane and | 
Better Roads Must Be Met, 


Says Secretary Wilbur 


In Parks Advised 





PATIENT and well reasoned 10- 

year program of adjusting the opera- 
tion of the national parks to the new 
problems of the automobile, the airplane, 
and concrete roads will bring more ef- 
| fective financial results than a one-year 
|}program, Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, the 
| Secretary of the Interior, declared in an 
address of greeting before the annual 
conference of National Park Operators | 
;and public utility operators Nov. 17 

The whole operation faces an adjusta- 
bility which requires the working out of a 
policy of strategy free from fixed and dog- 
matic principles so that the services and 
economic returns can be accommodated to 
| the new system, he pointed out. 

This was the second annual session of} 
the National Park Operators, first or- 
ganized in 1927 at the suggestion of John} 
H. Edwards, Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, and its purpose is to plan im-| 
provements in the service to the public} 
next year and to promote a better under- 
standing of the operators’ relations to the 
Government and their rights under their 
long-term franchise, Horace M. Albright, 
Director of the National Park Service ex- 
plained. 

Mr. Albright said he 
season will find business conditions re- 
turning to normal. During the past season | 
there was an increase in tourist travel, he | 
pointed out, although each individual spent 
less 

Representatives of western railroads 
called attention to decreases in passenger | 
travel and urged that the operators formu- 





felt that next! 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 5.] 


Heavy Property Tax 
Found to Dis courage 


| Ownership of Homes: 
| lied eon 








Committee of President's: 
| ‘ . . 
| Conference to Suggest, 


Measures for Relief of! 
Present Tax Burden 


Heavy property taxes are discouraging 
and restricting home ownership, a com- 
mittee of tax experts will inform the 
President's Conference on Home Building 
;}and Home Ownership at its meeting in 
Washington Dec. 2 to 5, according to a 
statement made public by the Conference 
as of Nov. 18. The committee will suggest 
measures for remedying the situation 

The property tax is the largest imposed 
and in 1928 in cities of more than 30,000 
inhabitants, where housing problems are 
most serious, it brought n 64 per cent of 
}all revenue receipts was pointed out 
The statement follows in full text 
| Heaviest of All Taxes 

Finding that “the concentration of 
| heavy property tax upon real estate 
;courages and materially restricts home 
| ownership,” a committee of tax experts 
| will recommend to the President's Con- 


' 


it 
it 


the 
dis- 


|ference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership when it meets in Washington 
Dec. 2 to 5, measures for the relief of 
; present conditions 

Statistics collected from all parts of 


| the 


country by the committee showed 
that the property tax is now the heaviest 
tax imposed In 1928 in of ove} 
| 30,000 population, in which the problems 
| of housing and home ownership are most 
| Seute, it vielded 64 per cent of the total 
}revenue receipts, real property producing 
|53 per cent and special sments on 
;real property another 8 per cent 

Administrative Problems 


| 

The Committee on Taxation, 
}one of 31 appointed by President Hoovei 

}to bring together all available facts on 
every phase of the housing problem in the 
'United States, has “sought to ascertain 
| in what ways our housing problems are 

| created or complicated by current methods 

| 

} 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


cities 


asSse 


which is 


pile 


of taxation.” It under the chairman- 
ship of Prof. Thomas S. Adams, of Yale 
University, who has been Economic Ad- 


viser on Taxation to the Department of 
the Treasury since 1917 Its member- 
ship includes 16 tax assessors and experts 
in special fields of taxation having experi- 
ence with problems in all quarters of the 
United States 

As a basis for concrete recommendations 


to the President's Conference, the Com- 
mittee has surveyed among other perti- 
;nent matters the administration of the 


present tax laws, the possibilities of tax- 


ation on intangible personal property 
and of the personal income tax. It has 
| considered the desirability of partial or 
complete tax exemption of improvement 
in real property, and will make recom- 
>| [Continued on Page 6, Column 7.} 


| 


ANDSCAPING so increases the value 


these proposals would include provisions 4 of residential property that it is an 
of the 1924 statute. That law, however,| extravagance not to plant the ground 
embodies certain of the excise and sales; around a home, according to a state- 
taxes which have found favor with the| ment Nov. 17 by the President's Con- 
Treasury, and study now is being made! ference on Home Building and Home 
of the prospects of revenue production by| Ownership. The value of property has 
such provisions under depressed condi-! been increased 35 per cent, and in some 
tions. casces, the landscaping cost has been 

It was explained that any proposals; only a fifth of the figure added to the 


upon which the Treasury may decide must} 


sale price of the home, it is shown by 


be considered by the President, as well,! data gathered by the Committee on 
for it is the Chief Executive who will} Landscape Planning and Planting 
submit them to Congress in his annual} Good results in landscaping can be 
budget message, according to present! achieved at so low a cost as to be within 
plans. Additional information was made! the means of anyone who can afford 
available as follows: a home, it was pointed out. The work 
The Treasury is unwilling to submit any| of the committee has been directed 
revision plans that are without support in| chiefly at serving the home builder with 


Congress. 


turbance about the tax matter as possible 
while recognizing that there necessarily 


any program that may be worked out in 
his Department or in Congress. 
Big Deficit Faced 
The Treasury is faced with its largest 
peace-time deficit in the current fiscal 
year. Guesses vary as to the total that 





{Continued on Page 2, Column 2} 


Secretary Mellon has taken the 
position that there should be as littie dis- 


will be natural differences of opinion on 


a@ moderate income, but it also has 
gone into the matter of beautifying 
cpen spaces in residential neighbor- 
hoods and along highways. 

Footpaths for pedestrians along all 


cross-country highways are recom- 
mended by the committee in the state- 
ment, which follows in full text: 
Evidence to show that wise planting 
has increased the value of residential 
property up to 35 per cent has been col- 
lected by the Committee on Landscape 
Planning and Planting of the Presi- 





‘Proper Landscaping of Ground 
Said to Enhance Property Value 


; ; 
Wholesale Prices ‘Output of Aircraft 


Less Than in 1930 
Drop 1 Per Cent 
| Decided Trend to Monoplanes 


During ek Shewn This Year, States 


Aeronautics Branch 


MERICAN aircraft manufacturers) 
turned out 2,321 planes during the first | 
Com- three quarters of 1931, nearly 400 less than 
| during the first nine months of 1930, ac- 
and Fuel and cording to a statement Nov. 17 by the 
| Aeronautics Branch, Department of Com- 

merce, 

The 1931 total included 1,583 airplanes 
made for domestic civil use, 637 military 
craft, and 101 planes for foreign trade. The 
statement follows in full text: 

Airplanes manufactured in the United 
States during the first nine months of 1931 
totaled 2,321, according to a survey made 


Increase Is Recorded Only. 
In Miscellaneous 
modities 
Lighting Facilities 


Farm Products Show 
Further Recession: 


“ by the Aeronautics Branch of the De-} 

Raw Materials and Finished | partment of Commerce and announced 
> . I t today. These craft included 1,583 manu- 
Products Average 4OWEF | factured for domestjc civil use, 637 mili- 


tary deliveries, and 101 exported to for- 


Than in September, Bureau 
Than in September | SY 


Of Labor Statistics States The airplanes built for domestic civil 

sient cepimseetitnii fuse included 1,130 monoplanes, 399 bi- 

Wholesale prices dropped more than 1/ Planes, 52 autogiros, and 2 helicopters. 
per cent in October, with increases only, Of the monoplanes, the majority were 


{Continued on Page 8, Column 5.] 


in fuel and lighting materials and mis- 
cellaneous commodities, according to a 
statement Nov. 17 by the Bureau of Labor | 





Statistics of the Department of Labor. | » 2 ® 
Farm products fell off 2%, per cent Armament Questions 
from the September ievel, while foods 


Will Be Consi 
By Minister Grand 


declined about half of 1 per cent, it was| 
stated. A marked decline in the average 
price of hides and skins and leather forced 
the group down more than 3 per cent. 
Slight Increase in Fuels 

The increase in fuels and lighting ma- 
terials was so slight as to be inconse- 
quential, according to the Bureau's fig- 


dered 


1 


Announces Subjects He Will, 


ures, and little change was shown in 
metals and metal products, though the i é 7 
tendency was downward. Discuss in Conferences 
The statement follows in full text: os - 
The index number of wholesale prices W ith President Hoover 
as computed by the Bureau of Labor . a 
Statistics of the Department of Labor| And Secretary Stimson 
shows a decrease for October. This index | se 
number, which includes 550 commodities President Hoover and Dino Grandi, Min- | 


or price series weighted according to the ister for Foreign Affairs of Italy, will dis- | 
importance of each article and based on 


cuss, among other questions, the Lon-| 
> avers > ric ° 2 =| 
the ave te — td _ = - don ‘Naval Treaty, the revision of treaties, | 
Sete Poa ae = aa tae a oe and disarmament, Signor Grandi stated 
ic a, & ecrease é Lie ; d 


orally Nov. 17 after a call upon the Secre- | 
1 per cent. When compared with October, , z P 


1930, with an index number of 82.6 a de- tary of State, Henry 1. Stimson 
ee Sade ; : ee Foreign Minister Grandi and Mr. Hoover | 
crease of 17 per cent has been recorded. | wij) begin formal conversations on Nov. 

Grain Prices Higher 18, according to an oral statement Nov. 17 


Decreases in the prices of corn, cows, at the White House. 
hogs, cotton, peanuts, lemons, oranges, Signor Grandi on Nov. 17 called on the 
white potatoes, tobacco, and wool caused | Chief Justice of the United States, Charles | 


farm products as a group to average 2°, | Evans Hughes, Vice President Curtis and 


per cent lower in October than in Sep-| Secretary Stimson. During his call upon 
tember. On the other hand, the prices| Secretary Stimson he held a conference 
of oats, rye, wheat, eggs, hay, and onions| With the press at which he stated that he 


were higher than in the month before. 
Among foods prices decreases were re- 
ported for lambs, fresh pork, bacon, ham, 
dressed poultry, cured fish, corn meal, rice, 
and vegetable oils, resulting in a decrease 
of about one-half per cent for the group | his stav in the United States would rep- 
as a whole. Butter, fresh and cured beef, | resent one of the most agreeable events 
lard, oleomargarine, rye and wheat flour,! in his political career He had come to 
and bananas averaged higher than in Sep-! the United States, he said, on behalf of 
tember cooperation of all nations 


A marked decline the peaceful 
eS oy tee }and for the welfare and prosperity of the 


in the Ui wy 
retary Stimson. 


Purposes of Visit 
Signor Grandi stated that he was sure 


States, especially by Sec- 


in the general aver- 


age price of hides and skins and leather} world 
during October forced the hides and) Signor Grandi declared that it was his 
leather group as a whole down slightly 


| hope to advance the London Naval Treaty 
}and to bring about an agreement between 
France and Italy He had worked hard 
for a Franco-Italian naval agreement, was 
still working for it, and had hopes of prac- 
| tical result, he said. 


shoes 
little 
before. 


more than 3 per cent. Boots and 
and other leather products showed 
or no change from the month 
Decrease in Textiles 

In the group of textile products cotton 
goods, woolen and wersted goods, silk and} Signor Grandi asserted that his coun- 


rayon, ¢ er tex e cts §S 7€ 

ayon, and other textile products showed | t1's"attitude on disarmament was so well 
further price decreases from September to} known to evervone that it would be easy 
October. The textile group as a whole de- : . ye 


clined about 2%, per cent | for him to explain it Italy believes, he 
With gasoline and crude petroleum ad- | Continued, that disarmament is the most 
vancing and with minor decreases re- important question now existing between 
ported for anthracite and _ bituminous veces cee a - a eee to reegh some 
coals, practically no change was shown in| Practica! results, he stated. 
the fuel and lighting group as a whole.| Reviews Disarmament Plan 
To this end Italy proposed a truce at 


Coke remained at the same level as for the 
month before Geneva which it hoped would be a begin- 


Up and down fluctuations in the price! ning demonstrating the good will of the 
of the items composing the metals and] world toward disarmantent. The proposal 
metal products group produced little} was more drastic than the plan which! 


change on the group as a whole, but with a 
downward tendency. Iron and steel showed | 
slight change and nonferrous metals and| field, have been achieved, he said 
agricultural implements decreased, while} The United States, Signor Grandi said, 
automobiles and other metal products | Strongly supported this plan of a truce, 
showed no change | 

Lumber, cement, 


was finally adopted, but the practical re- 
sults of a truce, especially in the moral 





paint materials, and [Continued on Page 3, Column 4.] 


other building materials continued their} = ow 
downward movement in October No FI R e > 
change was shown for structural steel | eet otation I lan 


with a minor increase reported for brick 


. ry 1 e 
The group as a whole showed a decrease | lo Be Started in June 
of less than 1 per cent | . 

Chemicals Lower | RN 
Further price recessions during October : al sia . 
for chemicals, mixed fertilizers, and fer- Only De stroye rs and Subma- 


tilizer materials caused the chemicals and rines to Participate at First 
drugs group to decline about 1 per cent 
No change was shown for drugs and The 
pharmaceuticals. Both funiture and fur-| Battle 
nishings in the group of housefurnishing 
goods continued to decline in the month.| garding the reduced naval budget, will be 
Paper and pulp and other miscellaneous | started next June, it was announced Nov. 
articles advanced slightly during the!17 by Admiral W. V. Pratt, Chief of Naval 
month, whereas cattle feed rose sharply in| Operations. .The plan will be operated 
price and crude rubber showed further] first only for destroyers and submarines, 
_ - he stated 
[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.) | Preparation for this move will begin in 
| January with steps for the recommission- 
ing of 15 destroyers now laid up at the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard, it was explained. 
These 15 destroyers will be placed in re- 
serve status, four to be sent to the Pacific 
coast, and the remaining 11 to reraain on 
the Atlantic coast. 
The placing of these destroyers in re- 
serve commission will take care in part, 
it was stated, of the personnel which will 


rotation 
Fleet, 


plan of 
mentioned 


operating the 
by President 





dent's Conference on Home Building | be displaced by the decommissioning of 
and Home Ownership. The cost of | the second-line cruiser, “Rochester,” and 
planting, the evidence shows. is some- | the aircraft tender, “Jason,” recently an- 
times as small as one-fifth of the in- | nounced as among the plans of the Navy 
crease in value. Thus an expenditure of The statement of the Department an- 
$100 on effective landscaping has in | nouncing the program follows in full text: 


Initiation of the rotation plan of oper- 
ating the United States Fleet will occur 
in June, 1932, and will be placed into ef- 
fect only in the destroyer and submarine 


some instances added $500 to the sales 
price of the porperty. 


Costs Within Range 


The collection of data on the eco- classes at that time, according to orders 
nomic value of landscape planning and issued by Admiral W. V. Pratt, U. S. N., 
planting has been an incidental part | Chief of Naval Operations 


of an analysis by a committee of land- 
scape architects and other qualified au- 
thorities of the problems encountered 
by the homemaker of modest means in 
planning and planting his home grounds 


Starts in January 
Preparation for inaugurating the rota- 
tion plan in the destroyer class will com- 
mence about Jan. 15, 1932, when work will 
be started at the Navy Yard, Philadelphia, 


It was done to show that failure to to recommission 15 destroyers now at that 
plant the ground around the home is | yard. Of these 15 destroyers, four will 
an extravagance and that good results | proceed, when commissioned, about June 
can be obtained at a cost so low as to j 1932, to the Navy Yard. Mare Island, 
be within the means of anyone who can | to join a destroyer reserve squadron. This 
afford to buy a home. reserve squadron will consist of 10 de- | 

The Committee on Landscape Plan- troyers, the remaining six consisting of 
ning and Planting is one of 31 ap- |destroyers proceeding from the Asiatic | 
pointed by President Hoover to collect | Station about March 15 to the Navy Yard, 


Mare Island 
Eleven of the 15 destroyers which will 
be recommissioned at Philadelphia will be 


| the facts on every phase of the housing 
problem in this country in preparation 
for the national conference to be held 








| 
[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.) | {Continued on Page 3, Column 4] 


was grateful for the welcome given him | 


| Hoover in his recent announcement re- | 


Exports in Mont | 
Rose 25 Million | 


Above September 


Imports for the Month Were 
A Million Less, Leaving, 
Favorable Balance, Says 
Commerce Department 





Shipments Abroad 
Highest Since April 


Gold Exports, on Other Hand, 
Reached 398 Millions for 
Month, With 1931 Figure 
Far Ahead of Last Year 





Commodity exports rose nearly $25,000,- 
000 in October over the September figures, | 
to reach the highest monthly total since | 
last April, according to oral and statisti- | 


cal information made available Nov. 17 
at the Department of Comerce. { 
The October total for exports other | 


than gold were valued at $205,000,000 ‘as 
against $180,231,000 for September, it Was | 
shown. Cotton, according to the informa- 
tion given out, accounted for $16,332 000 | 


of *he increase, and the remainder was | 
spread over a wide range of commodities. | 


Gold Exports Increase | 


A feature of the month's foreign trade | 
was a “raid on the dollar,” leading to a} 
highly accelerated gold outflow, it was ex- 
plained, gold exports for the month reach- 
ing the unusually high mark of $398,- 
604,000. 


In spite of the increased October total, 
it was far below that for October, 1930. | 
when the value of exports was $326 896,000, | 
it was pointed out. The following addi- | 
tional information was made available: 


Total merchandise imports dropped more 
than $1,000,000 to $169,000,000 for October, | 
leaving a favorable balance of trade for 
the month of $36,000,000. Imports of gold 
rose, on the other hand, about $11,000,000 | 
to $60,907,000, and the unfavorable bal- 
ance for October was $337,697,.000 

International Finance 

Compared with September, gold ship- 
ments showed a gain of about $370,000,000, 
and the contrast with October, 1930, 
|}even greater, for in that month only $9,- 
226,000 in gold was sent from the country. 

The extraordinarily iarge gold shipments 
last month resulted from a series of 
closely related causes which featured in- 
ternational money markets during a period 
| of roughly five weeks extending from Sept. 
21, when England suspended gold pay- 
|ments, until the latter part of October, 
when it became evident that the outward 
movement had spent its force 


Although Europe is heavily indebted on 
long-term to the United States, its central 
banks carry large balances of short-time 
credit in this country. With the closing 
of the London market to gold payments 
|} and the general unsettlement of confidence 
| which followed the suspension of the gold 
standard in England and in the Scandi- 
navian countries, these central banks, as a 
| precautionary measure, either inaugurated 
or hastened the liquidation of their assets 
in this country, and either shipped gold 
j}home or held it under earmark in this 
country. 





1S 


Supply of Free Gold 


Ordinarily this movement would have 
continued just long enough to enable 
European central banks to make these ad- 
justments. It happened, however, that a 
State of panic suddenly seized upon 
Europe's financial centers, due apparently 
to a general misconception concerning the 
method of operation of the proposal Na- 
tional Credit Corporation, as well as to 
the extent to which gold withdrawals were 
affecting the so-called “free gold” held by 
the Federal reserve banks. 

This resulted in a raid on the dollar 
which led to the greatly augmented gold 
shipments. As soon as it became evident 
that the Federal reserve banks were read- 
ily meeting all demands without any dim- 
inution in the amount of free gold held, 
jand without even a suggestion that de- 
{mands would not continue to be met 
confidence in the dollar was immediately 
|restored, with the result that since the 
| beginning of November earmarking of 
| gold for foreign account has almost ceased 
}and imports have tended to exceed ex- 
ports. 
| With the huge exports of gold last 
month, the total for the first 10 months 
of the year went far ahead of the figure 
for the corresponding 1930 months. The 
excess for 1931 totaled $318,227,000, for 
} only $110,923,000 in gold was shipped out 
| during the first 10 months of last year 
|} Imports are likewise ahead of last year 
The 10 months total for 1931 is $428.168,- 
1000, as against $323,117,000 for 1930, an 
excess of $105,051,000 

The value of other exports by this coun- 
try for the first 10 months of 1931 is off 


mote than $1,232,000,000 from the 1930 to- | 


{Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] 


| 


| 


Year’s Work in ea ee 


Fewer in Number 


Additional Probations and Sum. 
mer Recess of Courts Cited 
As Main Causes 


1. number of prisoners under Federal | 
jurisdiction decreased 1,880 between 
June and October due largely to the Sum- 
mer vacations of the courts and to the 
increases in the numbers of prisoners on 
parole and probation, according to a state- 
ment issued Nov. 17 by the Department of 
Justice. | 

Paroled prisoners increased in number } 
from 2,479 to 2,951, and 1,648 prisoners 
were added to those already on probation, 
bringing the total of probation convicts 
up to 14,676, says the statement, which 
follows in full text: 

Statistics prepared in the Prison Bu- 
reau of the Department of Justice show | 
that in the five-month period, from June | 
to October, inclusive, there was a decrease 





from 27,181 to 25,301 in the number of | 
Federal prisoners under the jurisdiction of | 
the Government The total number of 
| prisoners in the four principal prisons at 


Atlanta, Leavenworth and McNeil Island | 
decreased from 9,782 to 9,281. | 

The total number in the Chillicothe 
Prison for First Offenders, the Alderson 
Women’s Prison and Camp Lee decreased 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 5.] 


Investigation Urged 
On Duties Proposed 
By Great Britain 


Inquiry t 
American 
Be Raised to Equalize 
Costs of Production 


Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Connect- | 
an in- | 


icut, recommended orally Nov. 17 
vestigation by the United States Tariff 
Commission to determine whether, in or- 
der to equalize production costs, American 
tariff rates should be raised because of 
recent developments in Great Britain, 
such as the suspension of the gold stand- 


|ard and the reported British intention to 


increase tariffs on manufactured goods. 
Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, 

orally described the British tariff plan 

as a retaliatory measure for high tariffs 


in this country. Most countries, hence- 
forth, exee,t Bouscia, will be less attractive 
markets for American manufactured 


products, and if the United States would 
recognize the Soviet Union, 
and industrial trade of this country would 


be expanded for many years, he said. 
Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, 
stated orally Noy. 17 that the reported 


contemplated tariff action of Great Britain 
doubtless would stimulate a demand in 
the United States for some arrangement 
by which may be secured a reciprocal re- 
duction of tariff rates. 

Commenting further on his recom- 
mended Tariff Commission investigation, 
Senator Bingham described England as 
having been “our best customer for wheat 
and cotton.” He said there is “no like- 
lihnood of England's putting a tariff on 
those products which have 
the largest part of our exports to Eng- 
land 

“Not So Good a Customer” 

“Of late,” he continued, “the British 
government has not been so good a cus- 
tomer for the reason that that country has 
been so hard up financially 


“Undoubtedly basing the tariff on our 
manufactured products, will benefit the 
English manufacturers just as our pro- 


tective tariff benefits our manufacturers, 
England owes the United States a large 
amount of money which that government 
has very honorably agreed to pay. 


That payment will greatly relieve our 
taxpayers. Undoubtedly the building up 
of British factories by placing a pro- 


tective tariff on manufactured articles will 
benefit the English people and make them 
better able to meet their obligations. 
“No one who believes in a_ protective 
tariff, as I do, 


protecting its 


industries against foreign 


(Continued on Page 3, Column 3.) 


Litthe Delay Is Foreseen 


In Organizing the House | 


Expectation that the House of Repre- 
sentatives will organize and be ready for 
business within two hours after it 


venes for the new session was expressed 
orally Nov. 17 by Representative Garner 
(Dem.), of Uvalde, Tex., minority leader of 
House during the last Congress 

This “guess,” as he termed it, was made 
while discussing the probable time the 
House will receive the President's annual 
message. 

‘I don’t see why we should not have 
it Monday, Dec. 7 ‘the day Congress con- 


venes), or Tuesday at the latest,”” Mr. Gar- 
ner said. “If I had to guess, I would say 
;}two hours at the outside would see us 
ready for business.” 


By Gain in Amateur Activity 


than 20,000 commercial and 
amateur radio operators’ licenses 
were issued or renewed by the Radio 
Division of the Department of Com- 
merce during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1931, according to the division's 
annual report submitted to the Depart- 
ment by Radio Director D. W. Terrell 
and made public Nov. 17. 

The number of licensed amateur radio 
stations is shown to have increased by 
4.000 during the period to a total of over 
22,000. In pointing to a noticeable in- 
crease in the volume of inquiries from 
amateyys, it is explained that the grow- 
ing, use of radio-telephone by amateurs 
is Believed to account for this unusual 
interest. 

An authorized summary of the report 
follows in full text: 

Intensified interest by American ama- 
teurs in radio transmitting is disclosed 
in the annual report of W. D. Terrell, 
Director of the Commerce Department's 


ORE 


Ly 


radio division, made public today. Dur- 
ing the last fiscal year, the report shows, 
the number of licensed amateur radio 
stations rose to 22,739, an increase of 
nearly 4,000 as compared with the pre- 
ceding year. It is apparent from the 
figure, it is pointed out, that amateurs 


are by far the largest users of trans- 
mitting radio stations in the United 
States. Accompanying the increase in 
amateur stations was a noticeable in- 
crease in the number of inquiries re- 
ceived in the division from amateurs. 


The growing use of radio-telephone by 
amateurs, it is believed, accounts for 
this unusual interest 

Notwithstanding the 
amateur radio transmitting, 
states that few violations of assigned 
frequencies were detected. It seems evi- 
dent, Director Terrell declares, that the 

| amateurs realize that their future suc- 
cess and public good will depend upon 


expansion in 
the report 





[Continued on Page 8 Column 7.] 


o Decide Whether) 
Tariffs Should, 


the foreign | 


constituted | 


can blame any country for F 


con- | 


h ‘Federal Prisoners ‘Effect of British 


Tariff Plans on 


American Trade 


Proposed Emergency Levy 
Of 100 Per Cent Includes 
Imports From This Nation 
Valued at 360 Millions 


Manufactured Goods 


Would Be Assessed 


Entire Group of Commodities 
Not Necessarily Covered, 
According to Information to 
Commerce Department 





Great Britain imported about $360,000,- 
000 worth of American goods in 1929 


| Within the classification of manufactured 


and mainly manufactured articles on 


| which the British Government proposes 


to impose an emergency import duty of up 
to 100 per cent, according to information 
made available Nov. 17 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


The bill providing for the tariff is ex- 
pected to be passed and signed Nov. 20, 
Says a cablegram received by the Depart- 
ment from Commercial Attache William 
L. Cooper in London. It will be effective 
for a six-months period, and goods se- 
j lected for immediate duties will be those 
|which are being imported in abnormal 
quantities, it was pointed out. 


Optional Classification 


It was explained orally at the Depart- 
ment that the placing of duties of up to 
100 per cent on the items in the classi- 
fication is optional, and the entire group 
of commodities within the classification 
| would not necessarily be affected by the 
tariff. 

Following is the full 
partment’s statement 
Cooper's cablegram: 

“The British Government asked Par- 
jliament on Nov. 16 to pass immediately 
;an act giving the Board of Trade, for a 
| six months’ period, emergency powers to 
impose import duties up to 100 per cent 
jad valorem on any or all goods in Class 
III of the import and export list, come 
| prising manufactured and mainly manu- 
|factured articles, according to a cable- 
gram received in the Department of Com- 
;merce from Commercial Attache William 
L. Cooper, London, 

Selection of Goods 


“The bijl is expected to be passed and 
signed by Nov. 20, with orders on some 
products to follow immediately. Any or- 
ders issued under the act will require par- 
}liamentary sanction within four weeks 
of issuance, but will be effective provi- 
sionally immediately as issued. The par- 
liamentary address by the President of the 
Board of Trade indicates that the goods 
selected for immediate duties will be those 
which are being imported in abnormal 
quantities in anticipation of tariffs, and 
specifically mentions as such imports of 
plate and sheet glass, knives, surgical in- 
Struments, vacuum cleaners, washing mae 
chines, typewriters, colored cottons, car- 
pets, box calf leather, tanned leather, and 
| cobalt oxide 
“Unconfirmed reports are to the effect 
; that the new duties will not apply to im- 
| ports from the British Empire. Measures 
to protect agriculture are promised as soon 
as possible, but not necessarily during the 
present session of parliament.” 


Gasoline A Large Item 


Following is additional statistical ine 
| formation made available at the Depart- 
ment: 

Motor and petroleum spirit was the 
; largest item among the manufactured and 
mainly manufactured commodities in 1929, 
| the latest year for which detailed figures 
are available on American exports to the 
|United Kingdom. The official British 
| Statistics for the year show that out of im- 
| ports worth £72,206,677 in the classification 
affected by the pending legislation, motor 
; and other petroleum spirits accounted for 
£12,776,949. 

In American money, these respective 
values were about $360,000,000 and $63,500,- 
000. It is almost certain, however, that 


Page 3, 


text of the De- 
based on Mr, 
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“ducation Declared 
Function of States 


Representative Black Opposed 
To Federal Department 


| Opposition to the proposal of the Nae 
tional Advisory Committee on Education 
to establish a Department of Education 
with a Secretary in the Cabinet was ex- 
pressed by Representative Black (Dem.), 
of New York City in an oral statement 
Nov. 17. Mr. Black was ranking minor- 
ity member of the House Committee on 
Education during the last Congress. 

| Representative Reed (Rep.), of Dunkirk, 
N. Y., chairman of the same committee 
during the last session of Congress, sev=- 
|}eral days ago, expressed favor of the 
committee’s recommendation, and said 
that he will introduce a bill in the com- 
ing Congress designed to carry out the 
recommendations. 

“Education is not a Federal function,” 
Mr. Black said. “A few bigoted organiza- 
|tions have sought such a department for 
|many years. I think that the Govern- 
ment should withdraw from some of its 
present fields of activity instead of enter- 
ing new provinces. 

“Agitation for this new department is 
| confined to a pedagogical lobby known as 
| the National Education Association. There 
jis no general support for the idea, and 
plenty of opposition from leading educa- 
tors. The proposed department also is 
| favored by various bigoted organizations 
; who would use it to prohibit private and 
religious schools. 

“The Federal Government should limit 
itself to essential services as conceived by 
the Constitution, instead of creating new 
bureaus and departments. 
| “Edueation is not a Federal function. 
The States have made great strides with- 
|}out Federal interference. A Federal de- 
partment would standardize education and 
| throw it into politics. The Federal Gov- 
}ernment has ruined commerce, the Navy, 
| business, agriculture, public morals and 
trade. Why let it experiment with the 
children?” 
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Chairman Offers Lobby Committee | 


Resignation From 


Tariff Commission 


| 





Mr. Hoover Defers to Wishes 
Of Mr. Fletcher to Termi- 
nate His Services by Nov. 


30, 1931 | 





President Hoover on Nov. 17 made pub- 
lic a letter from Henry P. Fletcher, of | 
Pennsylvania, tendering his resignation 
as Chairman of the United States Tariff | 
Commission, and one from the President 
to Mr. Fletcher accepting the resignation | 
to take effect Nov. 30. | 

In his letter, the President expressed | 
appreciation of “the great public service 
rendered by Mr. Fletcher under whose 
chairmanship, he said, “the work of the 
Commission has made great progress in | 
consummation of the hopes which were | 
placed in its reorganization and increased | 
authority.” 

Summary of Service } 

Mr. Fletcher’s letter was accompanied ; 
by a memorandum summarizing the work | 
accomplished by the Commission since its | 
reorganization 14 months ago. The memo- | 
randum showed, he said, that with one | 
or two exceptions all the investigations 
requested by the Senate or House reso- | 
lutions have been completed. The petrol- | 
eum, copper and vegetable oil investiga-| 
tions are now in final form, Mr. Fletcher 
said, and will be submitted to Congress) 
as reques’ed by it,*when it assembles in 
December. 


The correspondence between the Presi- | officio, but I believe its proceeding, under 


dent and Mr. Fletcher, follows in full 
text: 

The letter from the President to Mr. 
Fletcher follows in full text: 

“My dear Chairman Fletcher: I ,have| 
your letter of Nov. 17 tendering your resig- 
nation as Chairman of the United States | 
Tariff Commission, to be effective Nov. 30.) 

“In accepting it I wish to express the | 
keen appreciation I have for the great} 
public service you have rendered. Under) 
your chairmanship the work of the Com- | 
mission has made great progress in con-| 
summation of the hopes which were placed | 
in its reorganization and increased author- 
ity. That a large number of cases have} 
been considered and disposed of and 
the heavy docket for the year almost com-| 
pleted, ail bespeak the devotion and ef- | 
fectiveness of the Commission’s work.” | 

Mr. Fletcher’s Letter : 

The letter from Mr. Fletcher to the) 
President follows in full text: 

Dear Mr. President: I hereby tender my 
resignation as Chairman and Member of | 
the United States Tariff Commission ef- 
fective Nov. 30, next. so 

I enclose a memorandum summarizing 
the work accomplished since the Commis- 
sion was reorganized 14 months ago. This 
memorandum shows that with one or two} 
exceptions all the investigations requested 
by Senate or House Resolutions have been 
completed. The petroleum, copper, and 
vegetable oil investigations are in final 
form and will be submitted, as requested 
by the resolutions, to the Congress when 
it assembles next month. The most im-| 
portant investigation now pending is that | 
relating to raw and refined sugar which | 
was recently ordered and which in the na- | 
ture of the case may be protracted as 
growing as well as refining costs both at 
home and abroad are involved. Work on 
this and all other pending applications 
and investigations is proceeding as rapidly 
as circumstances permit. 

Commission Reorganized 
The recent depreciation tn exchange in | 
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Called in Session 


Te Consider Facts Developed | 
In Study of Charges Made _ | 
Against Senator Davis 


A meeting of the lobby investigating | 
subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary has been called for Nov. 
23, Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, | 
stated orally Nov. 17. 

Senator Walsh has sent a letter dated 
Nov. 16 to members of the subcommittee, 
which follows in full text: 

Senator Davis, of Pennsylvania, has 
spoken to me on a number of occasions! 
since my returun to Washington about the 
resumption of the hearings before the| 
Lobby Committee appointed during the| 
last session. | 

It will be recalled that Inquiry was 
prosecuted into the truth of certain 
charges of lobbying, with which it was 
represented he was connected, and with} 
respect to which the investigator of the 
Committee was called upon to make a 
study. This has been done. Senator Davis 
insists that he is entitled to have the 
tacts developed presented to the Commit- 
tee at the earliest possible date. With 
this view, I am in entire agreement. It} 
is owing to him, I think, that this be| 
aone without delay and it would have 
been done, doubtless, but for the unfortu- 
nate death of our colleague, Senator 
Caraway, Chairman of the Committee. | 

I am assuming the authority to ask| 
my colleagues of the Committee to meet | 
me on Monday, the 23d, at 10 a. m., at} 
Room 212, Senate Office Building, the | 
customary meeting place of the Commit- 
tee, to hear from Mr. Holland, the investi- 
gator, touching the matters refererd to. 

There may be some question as to} 
whether the Committee is not functus |} 


the circumstances, will be approved by the 
Senate. 


Revenue Act of 1924 
Being Studied for 


New Basis of Tax 





Treasury Going Over Old 
Legislation in Prospects | 
Of Tax Production Under | 
New Conditions 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


will be reached by June 30, 1932, but at | 
the close of business on Nov. 14, the deficit | 


was more than $775,000,000. That repre-|ing the membership of thousands of serv-| plans. 


sented just four and one-half months of | 
the fiscal year so that-an idea may be 
gained from the possibilities of the sit-, 
uation. 

In proposing excise or sales taxes, if | 
that is done, the Treasury could expect | 
to receive additional revenue immediately | 
upon enactment of the statement whereas 
increases in income taxes, even though 
made retroactive, are not expected to pro- 
duce much additional revenue for the rea- 
son that incomes generally were far be- 
low normal in 1931, as they were in 1930. 

Under the present law, the maximum | 
vate of the tax upon individual incomes is | 
25 per cent; under the 1924 Act, it was! 
46 per cent. ‘ 

The rate of the present corporation tax | 
is 12 per cent. In 1924 it was 12% per: 


;cent, but under the old law corporations | 


paid a capital stock tax of $1 per $1,000. | 
In 1926 when the capital stock tax | 








= two prize crysanthemums from 
the 40 or 50 new seedlings . devel- 
oped this year by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture have been 
named Secretary Hyde and Hortense C. 
Hyde, in honor of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and Mrs. Hyde. These new 
flowers, displayed for the first time dur- 
ing the week of Nov. 9 at the annual 
show held in the Department’s green- 
houses in Washington, D. C., were se- 
lected by Dr. W. A. Taylor, Chief of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, as specially 
fine and a new varieties. 

The Secretary Hyde crysanthemum, 
which is a bud sport from Nerissa, a 
commercial variety, has a _ globular 
shaped flower with incurved petals that 
are Pompeian red on top and Naples 
yellow beneath. The plant is unusually 
tall—5'% feet—and its leaves grow close 
to the flower. 

The Hortense C. Hyde, obtained by 
cross-pollinating two varieties originated 
in the Department, is of a flatter type 
and has pointed yellow petals darken- 
ing at the center to "emai chrome. 
The plant is 4% feet high. 


‘Service Clubs Are Active in Relief 
Work, President's Organization Says cavsonyaiate’suvstance. °°" “men'er 


Their Efforts Promise to Be of Substantial Value, Accord- 


ing to Chairman 


Representative business men compris- 


ice clubs throughout the country are tak- 
ing an active part in meeting the unem- 
ployment situation and their efforts should 


|be of substantial value, according to a/to provide additional employment. 


statement Nov. 17 by the President’s Or- 
ganization on Unemployment Relief. 


Long known for their efforts to promote | 


local progress, these clubs are now Co- 
operating in their community relief pro- 
grams, as well as promoting local employ- 
ment, normal buying, the spreading of 
work and other measures to combat the 


| depression, it was pointed out. 
The statement issued by Eliot Wads-! 


worth, chairman of the Committee on Co- 
operation with National Organizations, one 
of the five major units of the President’s 
Organization on Unemployment Relief, fol- 
lows: 

Work of Service Clubs 


“Service clubs, long known for their ef- | 


forts to promote local progress are work- 


Chrysanthemums Raised in Federal Gardens 
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‘New Definitions 
Are Adopted for 
Group of Foods 


‘Carbonated Beverages Are 
Included in Standards of 
Federal Committee, Says 
Agriculture Department 


| 


| Federal definitions for mayonnaise, 
milk bread, farina macaroni, ginger ale, 
‘and certain other foods and beverages | 
have been approved by the Secretary of 
Agriculture and placed in effect, the De-, 


|partment of Agriculture announced 
: Nov. 17. 


The definitions, the Department said, 


will aid the Food and Drug Administra- 
|tion and State officials in enforcing food 
|laws. The statement follows in full text: 

The Secretary of Agriculture signed on 
Nov. 10 new and revised definitions for 
mayonnaise, milk bread, farina macaroni, | 
|ginger ale, and for other foods and bev- 
erages, approving the recommendations of 
the Food Standards Committee which met 
in Washington Oct. 26 to 31. These defi- 
nitions are adopted as an aid to the Food 
,and Drug Administration and to State 
|Officials in enforcing the Federal and 
State food laws. | 

Definitions adopted for mayonnaise, 
|milk bread, ginger ale, and sarsaparilla 
}are revisions of previous definitions. All 
|other definitions are new. The defintion 
for rye bread, which had been in effect 
|for @ number of years, was dropped and 
jis no longer official. 


Text of Definitions 


| Te full text of the definitions follows: | 
yonnaise, mayonnaise dressing, may- 
|Onnaise salad dressing, is the semisolid 
}emulsion of edible vegetable oil, egg yolk, 
|or whole egg, a vinegar, and/or lemon 
| Juice, with one or more of the following: 
| Salt, other seasoning commonly used in its 
preparation, sugar and/or dextrose. The 
finished product contains not less than 50 
| per cent of edible vegetable oil. | 
- Milk bread is the product, in the form | 
—|of loaves or smaller units, obtained by | 
| baking a leavened and kneaded mixture of 
flour, salt#yeast, and milk or its equivalent 
(milk solids and water in the proportions | 
normal to milk); with or without edible 





| 
| 


| It may also contain diastatic and/or | 
| proteolytic ferments, and such minute 
|; amounts of unobjectionable salts as serve 
| solely as yeast nutrients. (The propriety 
| of the use of minute quantities of oxidizing 
agents as enzyme activators is reserved 
for future consideration and without prej- 
udice.) The flour ingredient may include 
7 not more than 3 per cent of other edible | 
| ment of adequate and comprehensive local | farinaceous substance. Milk bread con- 
tains, one hour or more after baking, not 
| “2. Cooperation in the raising of neces- | more than 38 per cent of moisture. 
sary local relief funds. | Farina macaroni, farina spaghetti, | 
“3. Creation of all possible extra work | farina vermicelli are plain alimentary 
pastes in the preparation of which farina 
is the only farjnaceous ingredient used 
and are distinguished by their character- 
istic shapes. 


Eliot Wadsworth 





| “4. Spreading employment as equally as | 
possible among all regular employes.” 

| Russell F. Meyer, secretary-treasurer, 
| Optimist International: ‘We will be glad | Ginger Ale Standard | 
| to cooperate in every possible way. We Ginger ale is the carbonated beverage 
are communicating with Optimist Clubs | prepared from ginger ale flavor, harmless 
throughout the United States urging them | organic acid, potable water and a sirup of 
to support and participate in unified local | One or more of the following: Sugar, ‘in- 
| unemployment relief activities.” | vert sugar, dextrose; with or without the 
Chesley R. Perry, secretary, Rotary In- | 2ddition of caramel color. 


ternational: “The following communica. | Ginger itl ge = we soe 
tion was sent to all the Rotary Clubs: ‘In| {.2%©) 3S Seas wared 
levery. community where these is a Rotary Singer is the essential constituent, with 


; or without aromatic and pungent ingredi- 
Club, it may be expected that the club as | ents, citrus oils, fruit juiees, and caramel 


a group, or the members working as indi- | color. 
| viduals inspired by the club, will be at the! Sarsaparilla is the carbornated beverage | 
forefront in helping to meet the emer- prepared from sarsaparilla flavor, potable 
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Military Achievements 
Of the Field Artillery 
Recorded by Heraldry 


10°" FELD ARTERY 


(2 FIELOARTILLERY 





Home Loan Expressions 
Still Reaching Mr. Hoover 


President Hoover stated orally on Noy. 
17 that he continues to receive messages 
favoring his proposal to create a system 
of Home Loan Discount Banks to relieve 


, the general credit situation and to bene- 


fit small home owners. 

These messages, the President said, ap- 
parently come from every town and vil- 
lage in the United States. 

It is an interesting phenomena, 
President said, that the proposal is re- 
ceiving the most extraordinary and uni- 
versal support. 


the | 





Artillery Deeds 
In France Shown 
- On Coats of Arms 


Activities of Tenth, Eleventh 
| And Twelfth Field Units 
Depicted by Heraldic De- 
vices on Shields 





War records of the Field Artillery of 
the United States Army are written into 
the coats of arms of its various regiments. 
Heraldic devices on shield and crest are 
particularly emblematic of World War 
activities. 

The coats of arms, with descriptions of 
the emblazonings and service reviews, of 
a number of Field Artillery regiments 
have been published previously in The 
United States Daily. The coats of arms 
of the Tenth, Eleventh and Twelfth Regi- 
ments are illustrated herewith’ and their 
histories as compiled by the Office of the 
Chief of Field Artillery, with descriptions 
of the coats of arms are as follows: 


Figured at the Marne 4 

The Tenth Regiment, Field Artillery, 
was organized at Douglas, Ariz., June 1, 
1917, by transfer of men from the Sixth 
Regiment and recruits. The original au- 
thority for the organization is found in 
the Act of Congress of June 3, 1916. 

The Tenth Regiment was in the Third 
Division during the World War, and on 
July 15, 1918, was on the right of the 
division supporting the Thirty-eighth 
Regiment, Infantry, in its famous stand 
at the Marne. All troops to the right of 
the division were withdrawn. The Tenth 
Field Artillery remained in action to the 
last possible minute, thereby enabling the 
Infantry to hold the line. 

The battery position and guns of Bat- 
tery A were captured by the enemy at 
about 5 a. m., July 15, 1918, the guns 
being destroyed before leaving the posi- 
jtion. The guns were recaptured a few 
days later. For this incident and its sub- 
{sequent services between the Marne and 
the Vesle, the Tenth Regiment was cited 
by the French in Corps Orders. 
| The shield of the coat of arms is red 
for artillery, the parent organization be- 
ing shown by its crest placed on a canton. 
The Thirty-eighth Infantry earned the 
sobriquet of “The Rock of the Marne,” 
and the Tenth Regiment is therefore en- 
titled to the motto “The Rock’s Support,” 
and suggested by the two cannons sup- 
porting a rock. The crest symbolizes 
the honorable loss and recapture of its 
guns. 

On Lorraine Front 


The Eleventh Regiment was formed 
from the Sixth Regiment and served in 
France in the Sixth Division. Its battle 
service was in the province of Lorraine. 

The arms of Lorraine have three alerions 
;on a red bend, the field being gold. To 
; this in the regimental coat of arms, has 
been added the insignia of the Sixth Di- 
vision and, on a canton, the crest of the 
Sixth Regiment, Field Artillery, the parent 
organization. 

The crest is a black lion rampant, taken 
from the arms of Stenay, in commemora- 
tion of the principal action of the regiment 
which was in support of the Eighty-ninth 
Division during the crossing of the Meuse- 
near-Stenay. The insignia of the Sixth 
Division is in the lion’s paw. 

Cited by French 

In the coat of arms of the Twelfth Regi- 
ment the single fiuer-de-lis, of silver, is 
taken from the arms of Soissons, where 
the regiment performed distinguished 


a@ number of countries exporting to the | Was repealed, the rate of the income tax | 
United States has rendered our cost data,| was increased to 13 per cent for the year | 


gency so far as that community is con- | 


ing effectively in the present relief situa- | cerned.’” 


| following: 


secured before these countries departed 


. from the gold standard, inapplicable in| 
view of the present instability of exchange | 


values and negative reports were some- 
times unavoidable in cases where the ex- 
change factor entered. The facts gained in 
our investigations, however, 


investigation may become necessary. 

The Commission has been completely 
reorganized and is, I believe, thoroughly 
equipped to perform its important func- 
tions. 

It is a pleasure to express my appre- 
ciation of the loyal an efficient coopera- 
tion and support I have received from my 
colleagues on the Commission and from 
every member of its staff. 

(The memorandum submitted by Mr. 

Fletcher will be published in full tert 

in the issue of Nov. 19.) 


Six Foreign Nations 
Report Better Trade 


Improvement Noted in Reports 
To Commerce Department 


Business improved during the week in 
Germany, The Netherlands, Belgian, Swe- 
den, Canada, and Argentina, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce stated Nov. 17. 

Unemployment cont*ued to increase in 


France, while unsettled conditions pre-| 


vailed in China, and Japan’s foreign 
trade declined in October to the lowest 
level this year, it was said. Unimproved 
situations were reported in the Philippines, 
French Indo-China and the Netherland 
East Indies. 

The Department’s statement, based on 
cablegrams and radiograms disclosing 
favorable and unfavorable factors in the 
week’s developments in foreign business 
follows in full text: 

General business conditions in Canada 
are reported to be fairly good, with an ap- 
preciable pick-up in wholesale and retail 
trade. . 

Seasonal improvement has been noted 
in the German business situation, with 
exports strong, but imports registering 
considerable decline. Trade and industry 
in The Netherlands remain at low levels, 
although some improvement is noted in 
certain commodity markets, especially 
grain. 

There has been a slight improvement in 
Belgian industry, and strong national 


finances are inspiring confidence. Seasonal | 


improvements have been noted in Swedish 
industry, such as iron and steel, pulp, 


paper and foodstuffs. Unemployment has | 


been increasing in France. 
The general outlook in Argentina has 


continued to improve, chiefly due to in-| 


creasing cereal prices. Slightly firmer 
coffee prices have been noted in Brazil. 


The Chinese situation continues unset- | 


tled, and boycott activities are increasing 
in Japanese-controlled industries. 


tinues fairly brisk. Due chiefly to unfa- 


vorable conditions in Far Eastern markets, | 
Japan’s foreign trade declined to the low- | 


est level of the year in October. 

The uncertain rice situation in French 
Indo-China has resulted in-declining im- 
ports. Credits conditions in the Nether- 
land East Indies continue unsatisfactory, 
though slight increases in rubber and copra 
sales have occurred. A slight improvement 
has been ngted in merchandise turnover 
and in the wool market in Australia. 
Business conditions continue dull in the 
Philippines. 


Decay of Bookbindings 
Sulphur acid gases in the air are largely 
responsible for the rotting of exposed 
leather bookbindings. (Department of Ag- 
riculture.) 


are all as-| 
sembled and can be utilized in case further | 


How- | 
ever, general trading in South China con- | 


|1925 and to 13% per cent for the year'| 
| 1926. 


is not included in the present Act. It was| 
| ifmposed at graduated rates upon amounts 
jin excess of $50,000. 
Levied on Luxuries 
| At present, as well as in 1924, excise 
taxcs were imposed upon club dues, theater | 
tickets, and stock transfers. Other excise | 
| taxes were levied during the earlier years, | 
but not at present, upon automobiles, auto- | 
| Mobile parts and accessories, automobile | 
trucks, art porcelains, bronzes, cameras | 
; and lenses, cereal beverages, cigar holders, | 
clocks, coin operated devices, fans, humi- 
| dors, jewelry, mah jongg sets, motorcycles, | 
opera glasses, paintings, photographic films | 
and lenses, precious stones, sculptures, 
statutary and pipes (smoking). 
| The normal tax under the 1924 act was 
|“6 per cent of the amount of the net in- 
| come in excess of the credits * * *, except 
that in the case of a citizen or resident of 
the United States the rate upon the first 
$4,000 of such excess amount shall be 2 
per centum, and upon the next $4,000 of 
‘such excess amount shall be 4 per) 
;centum.” 
| The normal rate under the 1928 act is 
| 1% per centum of the first $4,000 of the 
; amount of the net income in excess of ! 
| the credits against net income * * *; 3 per 
;centum of the next $4,000 of such excess 
amount and 5 per centum of the 
mainder of such excess amount. 
| Under both the 1924 and 1928 acts, a 
| Surtax is impgsed upon incomes in excess 
of $10,000. In both cases the rate is the 
same up to incomes of $24,000, upon which 
| the surtax is $440. Under the 1924 law, 
however, the maximum surtax was 40 per 
cent, whereas under the present law, it is 
20 per cent. 
| 


re- | 


| action on local problems. 


tion. 
ness men in communities throughout the 


The gifth tax imposed by the 1924 law/| United States, are formed for the purpose 


of bringing their members together at 
luncheon meetings and other informal 
gatherings to exchange ideas for united 
By making un- 
employment relief a topic at such meet- 
ings, the clubs are reaching men and 
women who not only offer much help 
themselves, but who can influence others 
to do likewise. 

“The President’s organization has asked 
the national officers of the service clubs 
to advise their members of the fact that 
no national relief fund is being raised 
and that local initiative is essential to 
meet this Winter's relief requirements in 
each community. Not only are thousands 
of local clubs, with membership in the 
hundreds of thousands, taking action along 
thse lines but they are also promoting 
local employment, normal buying, the 


|spreading of work, and other measures 


to help bring the nation through the de- 
pression. This 


| service clubs acting as units in cooperation 


with other local groups or through their 
individual members, should prove of sub- 


| stantial value in meeting the unemploy- 


ment situation.” 
Some of the Replies 


Following are some of the replies which 


Mr. Wadsworth has received from na- 
tional officers of the service clubs: 

Fred C. W. Parker, Secretary, Kiwanis 
International: 
|earnestly with Col. Woods in the matter 
{of unemployment relief. Naturally this 
year we have planned a program also in 
|cooperation with the President’s Organ- 


| ization on Unemployment Relief. We have | 


| officially announced the following special 
| Objectives: 
| “1. Giving leadership to the develop- 
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These clubs, made up of key busi- | 


joint effort, either by) 


“Last year we cooperated | 


Pledge of Lions Clubs 

H. A. Hill, assistant secretary, Lions In- 
| ternational: “We have forwarded to our | 
2,600 clubs in the United States the pledge 
| developed by Arthur B. Heaton, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., providing that those who 
sign are to give at least two days work 
| per week and to buy at least two articles, 
| useful but not necessarily indispensable; | 
also to ask others to do likewise. We 
have recommended that all of our indi- | 
| vidual members, numbering approximately | 
100,000, sign this pledge.” 

Herold M. Harter, national secretary, 
| National Exchange Club: “We shall com- 
municate with the Exchange Clubs of the 
| Nation in regard to cooperating with the 
j local gommittee of each community that 
has in charge the matter of unemploy- 
| ment relief.” 





| Absences of Pupils 
| From School Studied 








Girls Found to Lose More Time | 
| From Illness 


| methyl 


water, and a sirup of one or more of the 
Sugar, invert sugar, dextrose; 
with or without harmless organic acid, 
and with or without the addition of cara- 
mel color. | 

Sarsaparilla flavor is the beverage 
flavor prepared from oil of sasafras and 
Salicylate ‘or oil of wintergreen 
or oil of sweet birch), with or without 
other aromatic and flavoring substances 
and caramel color. It derives its charac- 
teristic flavor from oil of sassafras and 
methyl] salicylate. 


Root Beer Definition 


Root beer is the carbonated beverage 
prepared from root beer flavor, potable 
water and a sirup of one or more of the 
following: Sugar invert sugar, dextrose; 
with or without harmless organic acid, 
and with or without the addition of car- 
amel color. 

Root beer flavor, root beer concentrate, 
is the beverage flavor in which oil of sas- 
Sairas and methyl salicylate (or oil of 


| Wintergreen or oil or sweet birch) are the 


principal flavoring constituents, and con- 
tains other afivoring substances, with or 
without the addition of caramel color. 
Birch beer is the carbonated beverage 
prepared from birch beer flavor, potable 
water, and a sirup of one or more oi the 
tollowing: Sugar, invert sugar, dextrose; 
with or without harmless organic acid, 
and with or without the addition of 


| caramel color. 


A study among scnool children by the 
Public Health Service reveals that girls 
lose more time from school on account 
of sickness than boys but that boys are | 
absent for other reasons more often than | 
girls, according to information made| 
available Nov. 17 by the Service. 

Data collected from 18 localities in Mis- 
souri and Maryland shows that in the 
aggregate the percentage of lost time due 
to sickness is slightly higher for girls 
than for boys and that the percentage due 
to sickness is distinctly higher for the 
younger than for the older children. Ad- 
| ditional information was supplied as fol- 
ows: 

Analysis of Figures 

| The school records for one year in 13 
| Missouri localities show that 65 per cent 
of the number of days lost by children of 
all ages was due to sickness. It was 
found that the number of school days lost 
per 100 children during the school year 
was 1,550 by boys and 1,526 by girls, that 
sickness was the cause of 1,042 lost days 
| by girls and 966 by boys, and that causes 
other than sickness resulted in 484 lost 
| days by girls and 584 by boys. 

In four other localities in Missouri 
studied by the Service 58 per cent of 
| school days lost was due to illness and 42 
per cent to other causes. »In these local- 
| ities the number of days lost per 100 chil- 
| dren was 1,089 by boys and 1,058 by girls. 
Sickness was responsible for 597 lost days 
|by boys and 653 by girls while causes 
jother than emnens resulted in 492 lost 
days by boys and 405 by girls. 

Maryland Survey 

| The records taken during two school 
years in Hagerstown, Md., showed that | 
}the average time lost per school year per | 
child was 13 days, of which 7.4 days was 
| due to illness. The percentage of lost 
| time due to sickness in this locality, it will 
| be seen, was almost identical with the fig- | 
|ures cited in the four Missouri localities, 
| the proportion in the Maryland commu- | 
nity being 57 per cent. | 

The Hagerstown records showed that 23 | 
| per cent of the children had no illness 
|causing absence from school during the 
| year and that 15 per cent of the children 
| Jost 15 or more school days on account of 
sickness. The data also reveals that 35 
per cent of the children had no absences 
from causes other than sickness during 
the year, that 43 per cent had from one 
to four absences and that 22 per cent were 
absent five or more times during the year. 


Russian Motion Pictures 


Moving pictures are shown free of| 


charge in many factories and club cinemas ! 


{ in Soviet Russia. Other picture houses | 
exhibit three times daily at admission 
prices ranging from 20 kopekes to 2 rubles. 
(Department of Commerce.) 


Birch beer flavor, birch beer concen- 
trate, is the baverage flavor in which 
methyl salicylate ‘or oil of sweet birch or 
oil ot wintergreen) and oil of sassafras 
are the principal flavoring constituents, 
with or without other flavoring substances, 
and with or without caramel color. The 
flavor of methyl salicylate predominates. 

Cream soda water, “cream soda,” is the 
carbonated beverage prepared from cream 
soda water flavor, potable watey and a 
sirup of one or more of the following: 
Sugar, invert sugar, dextrose; with or 
witnout harmless organic acid, and with 
or without the addition of caramel color. 

Cream soda water flavor, cream soda 
water concentrate, is the beverage flavor 
prepared from vanilla, tonka, vanillin, or 
coumarin, singly or in combination, to- 
gether with other flavoring substances; 
= or without the addition of caramel 
color. 


Admiral Lee to Retire 
With Advanced Ranking 


For service with the Isthmian Canal 
Commission during the construction of the 
Panama Canal, Rear Admiral James F. | 
Leys, Medical Corps, U. S. N., who retires 
from active duty Jan. 1, will be advanced 
to the rank of Vice Admiral upon retire- 
ment in accordance with act of Congress, 
March 4, 1915, which provided that officers 
of the Army and Navy who served with 
the Isthmian Canal Commission in Pan- | 
ama for more than three years, and were 
not advanced in rank by any other pro-| 
visions of that bill should be advanced one | 
grade in rank upon retirement. This will 
be the first time that an officer of a staff | 
corps of the Navy has held the rank of 
vice admiral.—Issued by the Department 
of the Navy. | 


Credit Corporation Notes 
Believed Oversubscribed 


Subscriptions to the National Credit 
Corporation gold notes are expected to 
exceed the $500,000,000 originally esti- 
mated, Mortimer M. Buckner, president 
of the Credit Corporation, stated orally 
Nov. 17. A fine spirit of cooperation is 
being shown, Mr. Buckner said. 

Textile Orders From Java 

European firms in Java, Netherland East | 
Indies, are reported to be ordering Jap- 
anese products instead of American and 
European lines of textiles as formerly. 
(Department of Commerce.) 


service and was cited by the French in 
Order of the Army, shown by the pendant 





Higher Surtax on Imports 
Being Advocated in France 


It is understood in French trade é¢éircles 
that a bill will be introduced in the French 
parliament providing for a readjustment 
of the present general import surtax lev- 


ied on most imports, representing the in-| 


ternal sales or transaction tax, according 
to a cablegram from Acting Commercial 


; Attache Daniel J. Reagan, Paris. 


This tax at present is levied at the rate 
of 2 per cent of the c. i. f. duty-paid value 
on most goods, and it is proposed to main- 


jtain this rate for raw materials, but to 


increase it to 4 per cent for semi-finished 
products and to 6 per cent for finished 
products. Approval of the French par- 
liament is required in order to ef- 
fect this change.—Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


| lands. 


Croix-de-Guerre. 

The regiment had its baptism of fire 
near Verdun, the arms of which have one 
fleur-de-lis crowned, all gold. The crown 
on these arms is for Verdun. The canton 
carries the Aztec banner from the crest 
of the parent organization, the Third 
Regiment, Field Artillery. 

The crest shows, on a wreath of the COl- 4 
ors, the shoulder insignia of the regiment 
proper—a horiziontal oblong of black 
charged with the white star and Indian 
head of the Second Division. The motto 
reads: “Nec Temere Nec Timide.’ ’ 








Philippine Christmas Trade 

The lowest Christmas trade in recent 
years is in prospect in the Philippine Is- 
Labor troubles in central Luzon 
have required armed intervention. (De- 
partment of Commerce.) 
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Low Excise Tax 
Is Recommended 


By Senator Reed 


Says Levy Should Be Broad 
In Scope, With Foodstuffs 
And Lower-priced Types 
Of Clothing Exempted 








[Continued from Page 1.] 
sion of Congress, in an oral statement Nov 
17 said that he would be “reluctant to see 
an increase in taxes at this time.” 

At the same time, Representative Bach- 
arach (Rep.). of Atlantic City, N. J., a 
member of the same Committee during 
the last Congress, expressed hope that his 
plan for higher surtaxes, higher estate 
taxes and a gift tax would receive the 
necessary support for its enactment. 

Mr. Bacharach said that under his orig- 
inal plan, which he announced some weeks 
ago, he estimated that additional revenue 
amounting to approximately $650,000,000 
could be raised, but that since that time 
he has learned that the Federal Treasury 
deficit is expected to be greater than he 
had previously been told, and that there- 
fore he probably will revise his plan so 


as it will bring into tre Treasury an 
additional $750,000,000 instead of $650,- 
000,000. 


Suggests Long-term Issues 

“T hoped all the time that there would 
not have to be any increase in taxes,” Mr 
Hawley, who has just returned to the 
Capital, asserted, “but upon my return 
here I find that the sentiment seems to 
be in favor of such an increase. 

“It seems to me that the way 
nomic recovery should be made easy as 
possible, and that to raise taxes at this 
time would make that way more difficult 
There may be facts, however, about which 
I am not familiar at the present time 
which may cause me to change my views. 
We have had 15 other periods of depres- 
sion during the history of the country and 
in each instance conditions following the 
periods have been much better than those 
which preceded the periods of depression.” 

Mr. Hawley’s suggestion as to how to 
meet the large Treasury deficit is by long- 
term Government issues, and as business 
grows better pay off the issues coming due 


Opposes Sales Tax 


to eco- 


“If an increase in taxes is necessary, 

however,” he said, “I would put them 
: 

where they woud impair economic re- 


covery as little as possible. 

“I do not favor a sales tax, 
under extraordinary conditions such as 
the present emergency, it may prove the 
thing to do. It may be necessary to re- 
store the so-called nuisance taxes, al- 
though I am not in favor of them. Any 
tax on automobiles should be left to the 
States, as I believe the States need the 
revenue most. 

“We have already handled the inherit- 
ance tax by giving the States 80 per cent 
of the revenue from that source. We haa 
& gift tax once and it did not work, so it 


although 


was repealed. I don’t know whether a 
workable plan for a gift tax could be 
drawn up.” 

Turning to the economic situation 


throughout the country, Mr. Hawley said 
that during his recent trip across the 
country he has been given 
impression that there is an improvement 
in business conditions, perhaps not strong 
yet, but having considerable strength for 
a beginning of the upturn. 
Cites Change in Fashions 

He expressed the belief that a change 
in fashions has been partly the blame for 
the present economic depression. 

“Fashion in the past year decreed that 
women wear little woolen clothing,’ Mr 
Hawley said. “Women have been wearing 
wool, and that threw a large number of 
workers out of their jobs. Now fashion is 
decreeing that women wear woolen cloth- 
ing, and that fact has stimulated business 
in the woolen industry. So that unem- 
ployment in that industry during the past 
year was due somewhat to the change in 
fashion. 


“The general tenor throughout the 
country now, however, is that business 
conditions are improving, and for that 


reason I would want to be very careful in 
any matter regarding taxation. The 
lief of the Government is a secondary 
consideration—the relief of the people be- 
ing primary. That fact should be 


re- 
r 


kept 


foremost in mind in any action that is 
taken. 

“An increase in the tax rates on the 
upper brackets of income may help the 
situation a little but not much. A return 
to normal business would soon wipe out 
the $2,000,000,000 deficit without any in- 


crease of taxes, because of the normal 


surplus of normal times.” 
Mr. Bacharach’'s Views 

Representative Bacharach said that in 
revising his original plan, if he believes 
it can be done practically, he would sug- 
gest increasing the rate of tax on incomes 
beginning with $20,000 instead of on in- 
comes beginning with $10,000, as was 
originally planned. There would be a 
graduated scale of rate on the incomes 
as they increase, he said, but declined to 
suggest just what rates he would suggest 

He said he does not believe in selling 
any more Government bonds than is nec- 
essary, because he would rather see the 
money go into business. There is plenty 
of money in the country, he pointed out 
but it is a question of getting it out now 

He said he believes in the principle of 
a sales tax, but does not think a sales 
tax measure could be passed and does’ not 
think the idea is popular. I 
my plan a tax on ‘nonessentials, 
realize that it is difficult 


but I 


as to what nonessentials are,’ Mr. Bach- 
arach said. How long a tax on the non- 
essentials should be kept in effect, he 
said, depends on the financial and eco- 
nomic conditions of the count The 
essential thing now is curtailme of ex- 





penditures,”’ he commented. 
Effect of British Tariffs 
On American Commerce 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


imports during 1930 and 1931 have been 
well below the 1929 totals 
Machinery accounted for another sizable 


figure in British imports from the 
States in 1929 wtih a total of £9,.654.117 
while copper bars, blocks, rods, and so 
forth accounted for £8,319.886 

Other Commodities Listed 

Among the other commodities in the 
classification that were imported by 
United Kingdom in considerable amounts 
in 1929, as expressed in pounds sterling 
were: 

Chemical manutactures 
other than drugs and dyest 
motion picture films, 891,015; 
tools and parts, 772 


United 


the 





products 
1,532,668; 
impleme 
55; cotton manufac- 





nts 





lures except apparel and embroidery 
613,093; miscellaneous painter's colors 
and materials, 702.206; drugs, medicines, 
and so forth, 667,200; scientific instru- 
ments and appliances, 971.158; electrical 
goods and apparatus, 1,100,317 

Leather and its m nufactuers, 2,284,880 
iron and steel and their manufactures 
about 2,500,000; lead, 1,576,817; petroleum 
lamp oil, 2,009.774; lubricating oil, 3,788,- 
103; gas Oil, 914,727; fuel oil, 555,144; rub- 
ber manufactures except tires and tubes 


1,067,877; mechanically propelled road ve- 
hicles including tires and tubes, 6,301,868; 
miscellaneous wood and timber manufac- 
tures, 1,685,292. 


the general | 


propose in | 


to discriminate | 


ove TO <a 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Noy. 17, 1931 








10 a. m—Senator Walcott (Rep.), of 
Connecticut, called to discuss the gen- 
eral banking situation with the Presi- 
dent. 

10:30 a. m. to noon.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meetings 
are held regularly on Tuesday and Fri- 
day of each week.) 

12:15 p. m.—Dr. Harry A. Garfield, 
president of Williams College, and Law- 
rence Lowell, president of Harvard Uni- 
versity, called. Subject of conference 
not announced. 

12:30 p. m.—The British Ambassador, 
Sir Ronald Lindsay, called to present 
Vice Admiral Sir Vernon Haggard of the 
British Navy. 

3:30 p. m.—The Secretary of War, 
Patrick J. Hurley, called to discuss de- 
partmental matters. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. 


President Commends 
Relief Donation Plan 
For Federal Workers 


Letter to Civil Service Com- 
mission Approves Giving 
Of Three Days’ Pay to 
Unemployment Fund 


President Hoover commends for “favor- 
able consideration” the proposal that 
Federal employes in the District of Co- 
lumbia give three days’ pay to relief or- 
ganizations In the District, according to 
a letter issued Nov. 16 at the White House, 
and made public Nov. 17 by the Civil 
Service Commission. 

The President’s letter 
follows in full text: 

Commends Plan 

To the officers and employes of the de- 
partments and independent establishments 
and of the Government of the District of 
Columbia: 

I have been glad to learn of the earnest 


dated Nov. 16 


desire of Government employes to have 
an opportunity to join in relieving the 
stress growing out of unemployment. The 


officers and emploves of Federal and Dis- 
trict establishments were most generous 
in their response last year to the appeal 
of the local relief agencies and I am 
confident that current needs will find 
equally hearty support 

To this end I commend to your favor- 
able consideration the plan of organiza- 
tion now formulated, by which every offi- 
cer and employe will have the opportunity 
to satisfy his own charitable impulse to 
contribute whole-heartedly to unemploy- 
ment and dependency relief. It is under- 
stood that an integral part of the plan 
includes provision for creating work as 
iar as possible to give to unemployed per- 
sons and that direct relief will be accorded 
only in necessitous cases. 

I believe we will be brought closer to- 
gether in this unified effort to relieve the 
distress of our fellow 
learn lessons of future fruitfulness in 
meeting the social problems of our com- 
munity. 


Agricultural Leaders 
To Present Views 
Mr. McNary Announces Those 


Invited to Hearing. 


Senator McNary 
Chairman of the 


(Rep.), of Oregon, 
Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, who has called 
a meeting Nov. 24 to hear representatives 
of agriculture preliminary to the conven- 
ing of Congress, has just made public a 
list of those invited to present their 
views. 

Besides members of the 
mittee, members of the 
Board Secretary 
Arthur M. Hyde, ¢ 
Hvde’s associates he 





Senate Com- 
Federal Farm 
of Agriculture, 
i any of Secretary 
may bring with him, 
there will be according to Senator 
McNary, the following 
John Simpson, president 


and the 





present, 


Farmers Ed- 
Cooperative Union, Okla- 
Louis J. Taber, master 
Columbus, Ohio; E. A. 
Farm Bureau Federation, 
Brenckman, Washington 
the National Grange; 
y, Washington representa- 
tive, Ame ‘arm Bureau Federation; 
Robin Hood, secretary-treasurer, National 
Cooperative Council, Washington, D. C.; 
Charles W. Holman, secretary, National 
Milk Producers Federation, Washington, 


ucational and 
homa City, Okla,; 
National Grang 
Neal, American 
Chicago: Fred 
representative of 
Chester H. Gi 








rican 


D. C.; C. H. Hyde, Alva, Okla.; H. J. 
Denton, Cotton Growers Association, Ok- 
lahoma City, Okla.; C. L. Poole, president, 
New York Mercantile Exchange; Charles 
C. Hulet, master, Oregon State Grange 
and W. A. Moody, president, St. Louis 
Livestock Exchange, National Stockyards 
Ill. 


Exports to Orient Show Increase 
Of 12 Per Cent During September 


citizens and will | 


Inquiry Sought | 
On Tariff Plans 


Tn Great Britain 


Investigation to Decide if 
American Duties Should) 
Be Increased to Equalize| 
Costs of Production 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
competition. The action contemplated by 
England makes it all the more necessary | 
for us to maintain our own protective 
tariff. Furthermore, the action of Eng- 
land in temporarily abandoning the gold 
standard and thereby enabling its manu- 
factured products to be produced more 
cheaply may make it necessary for us to 
raise a tariff intended to equalize the costs | 
of production. This should be carefully 
studied by the United States Tariff Com- 
mission, since the present value in dol- 
lars of the pound sterling virtually wipes 
out the tariff protection on many articles 
manufactured in England.” 


Mr. Brookhart’s View 

While declaring the proposed British 
tariff action to be in retaliation for high 
American tariffs and while advocating rec- 
ognition of Russia as a means of improv- 
ing business, Senator Brookhart asserted 
that the “whole question” demonstrates 
the unsoundness of the financial system of 
this country. 

The United States, Senator Brookhart 
said, after having encouraged and fol- 
lowed the policy of shutting out England 
from American markets, “is in no position 
to criticize England for doing likewise. It 
is apparent to everyone that it will injure 
the American export trade and stop other 
wheels of industry in the United States. 

“This situation,” he went on, “can be 
met by a restoration of the buying power 
of our own people. From now on, for- 
eign markets for our manufactured prod- 
ucts probably will be less attractive in | 
most countries of the world except in 
Russia. If we would recognize Russia and 
use a little common sense, there would be 
a considerable expansion of the foreign 
‘and industrial trade of this country for 
many years. 

“England does not propose to put a 
tariff on agricultural products, although 
some other countries needing agricultural 
products have done that identical thing. 








However, when these countries face an | 
actual shortage of foodstuffs or cotton, | 
they will pull down their tariffs to get 


what they need. Therefore, under present 
conditions, the agricultural surplus from 


the United States has the best chance in | 


the foreign markets to win over retalia- 
tory tariffs. 
Called Unsound 

“The whole question is a pointed dem- 
onstration of the incompetency, ineffi- 
ciency and unsoundness of the American 
financial system that rules our greatest 
country of opportunity in all the world.” 

Senator Walsh, in pointing to a possible 
demand for a reciprocal tariff arrange- 
ment between the United States and 
Great Britain, said that the news of Great 
Britain’s proposed action will contribute 
materially “to a change in the attitude 
toward world adoption of the “system” 
which has been “so generously extolled.” 
“I have not heard so very much about 
it lately, the matter having become too 
| serious, but it is not so long ago,” Senator 
| Walsh said, “that the ultra-high protec- 
| tionists were wont to tell us that the ben- 
lefits of that system were so obvious that 
all nations were coming to it. And they 
! rejoiced, particularly over any evidence of 
the growth of sentiment for protection in 
Great Britain. 

“The news carried by the press today 
regarding the reported contemplated ac- 
tion of Great Britain will materially con- 
tribute to a change in the attitude toward 
world adoption of the system they have 
so generously extolled. 

‘I entertain no doubt the contemplated 
action reported from London will stimu- 
late the growing demand in this country 
for some arrangement under which recip- 
rocal reductions can be secured.” 


Rhode Island Legislature 
Called in Special Session 


ProvIDENCE, R. I., Nov. 17 


A special session of the Legislature was 
called today by Governor Norman S. Case 
to meet Nov. 24 to consider legislation for 
the relief of unemployment. 

It was announced at the Governor's of- 
fice that the Legislature will be asked to 
authorize the use of State funds for loans 
to cities and towns .to provide for mu- 
nicipal improvements. 


Oklahoma City Reports 
Community Chest Success 


The White House announced orally 
Nov. 17 receipt of a telegram from Wilbur 
J. Adams, director of the Community 
Chest Campaign Fund of Oklahoma City, 
Okla., advising that a seven-day campaign 
had been concluded with receipts exceed- 
ing by $10,000 the city’s quota of $450,565 
The text of the telegram was not made 
public. 


By Janet H. Nunn, 


Far Eastern Section, Department of Commerce 


During September 
in our 


wheat 


1931, sharp 
of raw 


increases 
shipments tobacco, 
and flour to Far Eastern countries, 
as compared with August, were practically 


cotton, 








outbalanced by our lighter purchases of 
sugar, tea, burlap and other Oriental 
Staples 1 result the combined export 
and import trade between the United 
States a the Orient totaled $73,182,000, 
approxi tely the same as for August 
Exports, however, advanced by $3,474,000, 
or 12 per cent. from $28,405,000 to $31,- 
880,000: while in contrast, imports de- 


clined from $44,774,000 to $41,302,000, a 
loss of $3,172,000, or 7 per cent 
Compared with exports for September, 








1930, valued at $41,010,000, however, our 
total shipments to the Far East for Sep- 
tember, 1931, showed a reduction of ap- 
proximately 22 per cent. Imports were 32 
per cent below the total of September, 
1930. $60.745.000, while the combined ex- 
ports and imports showed a decline of 2 


per cent, compared with the total of $101,- 
755.000 for the 1930 period 


Shipment Analysis 


Japan, China as a whole, Australia and 
Siam were the only countries in the 
Orient purchasing more American staples 











during September, 1931, than for the pre- 
ceding month, while purchases of every 
country fell below those of September, 
1930 was due, however, to some 
decline prices as well as in volume. 
On t import side, Japan and Aus- 
tralia each supplied American markets 
with 7 per c more of their native 
products; Netherland East Indies, 23 per 
cent, and Indo-China, 18 per cent. The 
hares of the maining countries, how- 


ever, showed reductions in ratios ranging 
from 12 per cent for China and New 
| Zealand to 31 per cent for the Philippines. 
Compared with September, 1930, Indo- 


China, 
import 
increased its 
States 
Notwithstanding the depression, prelim- 
inary returns show that the United States 


sold the Orient 276,000 bales of raw cotton 
during September, an increase of 140 per 
cert over the preceding month and 40 per 
cent against S_ptember, 1930. Exports of 
wheat totaled 2,103,000 bushels, an ad- 
vance of 100 per cent compared with Au- 
gust and of more than 200 per cent com- 
pared with September, 1930. Other ship- 
ments includeg 138,000 barrels of flour, a 
gain of 50 per cent for the month; 8,062,- 
000 pounds of leaf tobacco, a rise of 150 
per cent; and 81,210,000 cigarettes, 80 per 
cent of which were sold to Philippine 
traders 

In addition we consigned to Oriental 
markets 564 barrels each of kerosene and 
gasoline; approximately 5,500,000 yards of 
cotton cloth, a loss of 20 per cent against 
August; 51,000 automobile tires; and 62,- 
000,000 feet of soft wood lumber from the 
Pacific coast. Exports of machinery 
showed little change at $2,131,000, but 
losses were noted in iron and steel, canned 
milk, copper and aircraft equipment. 

In return the United States bought 
6,705,000 pounds of raw silk, an advance 
of 4 per cent; 33,152,000 pounds of burlap, 
a decline of 20 per cent; and 79,760,000 
pounds of crude rubber, a relatively small 
gain, besides 55,000,000 pounds of cocoanut 
products and 68,840,000 pounds of sugar 

Greatly increased shipments of raw cot- 
ton, wheat and leaf tobacco during Sep- 
tember accounted largely for a gain of 
48 per cent in United States’ total exports 
to Japan which amounted to $15,025,000 
compared with $12,370,000 for the previ- 
{ous month. This was, however, 17 per 


little relative 
country which 
to the United 


whose trade is of 
ance, was the only 
shipments 
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Since the construction of the first 
with the orderly lighting of this coast until there are now 867 aids to navigation in these waters. 


ber 336 are lights, 25 are lighted buoys, 5 are radiobeacons and 


lighted buoys and daymarks. 


Fleet Rotation Plan 
To Be Started in June 


‘Only Destroyers and Sub-| 


marines to Participate at 


| First, Admiral Pratt An- 


| nounces, 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
distributed as follows: Two will fill the 
vacancies in the Training Squadron, 
Scouting Force. which will occur in Jan- 
uary when the destroyers, U. S. S 
“Wickes” and U. S. S. “Philip,” will re- 
port to the Commander, Special Service 
Squadron, for duty. 


be based at the Navy Yard, Norfolk, and 
will be used as a reserve rotating force 
for destroyers assigned to the Scouting 
Force and the Special Service Squadron. 
| Commencement of the rotation plan in 
the submarine class will include, in addi- 
tion to the reserve assignments announced 
by the Department Nov. 12, placing in 
reserve commission at the Navy Yard, 
Mare Island, about June 15, the U. 8S. S. 
“Barracuda” and U. S. S. “Bonita,” sub- 
marines of the fleet type serving with 
Submarine Division 12, Battle Force. The 
reserve assignments announced Nov. 12 
included the withdrawal of Submarine 
Division 9, consisting of U. S. S. “S-30" 
to “S-35," from the Asiatic Station to 
Pear] Harbor, T. H. 


Transfer of the aircraft carrier, “Lex- 
ington,” from the Battle Force in the 
Pacific Ocean to relieve the “Langley” in 
Atlantic waters next Summer was an- 
nounced Nov. 17 by the Navy Department. 
The “Langley,” it was recently announced 
by the Department, is to be shifted to a 
station in the Asiatic. 


The Department's statement follows in 
full text: 


Outline of Plans 

The U. S. S. “Lexington,” aircraft car- 
rier, commanded by Captain E. J. King 
U. S. N., and at present attached to Car- 
rier Division 2, Aircraft, Battle Force, op- 
erating in the Pacific, will relieve the U. 
Ss. S. “Langley,” aircraft carrier, in. the 
Atlantic next Summer, following the de- 
parture of the “Langley” for the Asiatic 
Station. 

The “Langley,” commanded by Captain 
A. W. Fitch, U. S. N., will operate with 
the Scouting Force until the end of U. S. 
Fleet concentration off San Pedro, Calif., 
in March, 1932, and after overhaul at the 
Navy Yard, Mare Island, will proceed to 
the Asiatic Station about Aug. 15. 

The “Lexington” will leave San Diego 


about July 25, arrive at Hampton Roads, | 


Va., about Aug. 25, and will report for 
duty to Vice Admiral Arthur L. Willard, 
U. S. N., Commander Scouting Force. 

The U. S. S. “Wright,” aircraft tender 
and flagship of Captain G. W. Steele, U. 
S. N., Commander Aircraft, Scouting Force, 
and commanded by Commander P. N. L. 
Bellinger, U. S. N., will continue to op- 
erate in the Atlantic as heretofore, with 
|one or two additional trips between the 
|Fleet Air Base, Canal Zone, and Naval 
| Air Station, Hampton Roads. 


The U. S. S. “Saratoga,” aircraft car- 
rier and flagship of Rear Admiral H. E. 
| Yarnell, U. S. N., Commander Aircraft, 
Battle Force, and commanded by Captain 
F. R. McCrary, U. S. N., will continue to 
| operate in the Pacific. 


Signor Grandi to Discuss 
Treaty and Arms Problems 


{Continued from Page 1.) 
so that it is really an American-Italian 
truce. 

Signor Grandi also explained that 
Italy's position in regard to reparations 
was the same as stated by Premier Mus- 
solini in 1922, namely, that no nations 
could continue to pay reparations for two 
generations and a half. He added that 
he was prepared to discuss all questions 
with Secretary Stimson and President 
Hoover including reparations, revision of 
treaties, disarmament and war debts. 


cent below the September, 1930, total due 
largely to lower prices. Imports advanced 
by $1,203,000, or 7 per cent, from $16,- 
052,000 to $17,255,000. This gain resulted 
largely from heavier purchases of raw 
silk and tea. 

Notwithstanding the general depression 
and domestic difficulties surrounding Chi- 
nese traders, United States exports to the 
whole of China, amounting to $8,098,000, 
were 4 per cent greater than the August 
toal of $7,778,000 and less than 1 per cent 
below that of September, 1930. While the 
major part of the increase is attributable 
to heavy sales of raw cotton, a consid- 
erable share resulted from China's re- 
quirements tor food products, especiaily 
wheat and flour. She also bought more 
leaf tobacco, refined mineral oils, iron and 
steel, machinery and automobiles, but less 
lumber and cigarettes. Imports of Chi- 
nese products into the United States 
amounted to $3,491,000; 12 per cent below 
the August total and 50 per cent lower 
;than for the 1930 period. 


Nine will be assigned | 
to a destroyer reserve squadron which will | 





lighthouses in Alaska, in 1902, 


the Federal Government 


14 are fog signals. 
The unattended light at Point Hope, on the Arctic Ocean, in latitude 68 degrees 
20 minutes, is the most northerly light under the jurisdiction of the United States Lighthouse Service. 
Spencer Light Station, ‘pictured above, is a modern station in every respect. It 
candlepower, has both a diaphone fog signal and a radiobeacon. 


| 


| 


has proceeded 
Of this num- 
The remainder are un- 
Cape 


displays a light of 170,000 


Operators of National Parks Advised 


To Ad just Service to Modern Needs’ 





With Smaller Craft Problems of Auto, Airplane and Concrete Roads Must Be 


Met, Secretary Wilbur Tells Conference 


[Continued fr 


late some suggestion whereby the Gov-, 
ernment might assist them in calling pub-| 
lic attention to the parks. An attempt to | 


| work out an arrangement with eastern) manager of the 
railroads for 


lower rates to the western | 
parks was suggested as one way of stim- 
ulating passenger traffic. 

In his talk, Secretary Wilbur reminded 
those present that the whole national | 
park system is a partnership between the 
citizens and the Government Its suc- 
cess must be considered in a number of 
years rather than in one, when adjust- 
ments are necessary. | 


Urges Looking Ahead | 


“The spirit of America rises and falls | 
with the rise and fall of red ink Jan. 
1,” Dr. Wilbur said. “In handling the park | 
business the same spirit operates. It is) 
necessary to look ahead over a period of | 
a decade. The difficulty faced by op-| 
erators is the assurance of productive re- | 
sults. Those who want leases want an | 
assurance of productive results. The De- | 
|partment of the Interior is attempting to 
answer by giving a reasonable assurance 
of the continuity of those results. 

“The results so far are astonishing 
There is a sign of new confidence in the 
whole procedure. The Department, it must | 
be remembered, handles its problems in 
a complicated manner. Laws and their 
interpretation are involved in every at- 
tempt to work out benefits for the public 
and the concessionaire. State Legisla- 
tures and the press have demonstrated 
increased interest in tne recreational pos- 
sibilities of the parks. There are no real 
complaints against the administration of 
the parks on the broader policies. 

“Operators of parks must keep success 
before them. Improvements have made 
necessary new adjustments. With the 
coming of the autmopile the interest in 
/the mule on the trail has waned. Some 
operators still view the parks in the trail 
days. Modern ideas are in conflict with 
trail-day ideas,” he concluded 

Mr. Albright said he admitted that the 
railroads faced a problem of increasing 
passengers over their lines to the parks 
Transportation by rail declined last season 


Relief for Veterans 
Aided by Government 


Federal Branch to Cooperate 
| With Local Committees 


The Veterans” Administration will join 
forces with State and local unemployment 
relief committees to aid needy veterans 
out of work, according to an announce- 
ment issued Nov. 17 by the President's 
| Organization for Unemployment Relief 

“Although the laws under which the 
Veterans’ Administration operates do not 
contemplate direct aid to veterans who are 
out of employment and may be in need 
it is nevertheless our policy to cooperate 
|with the Department of Labor and with 


{civic authorities in endeavoring to aid 
veterans seeking work, ” Brig. Gen. Frank | 
T. Hines, Adimnistrator of Veterans’ Af-| 
|fairs stated. The announcement of the 
|plan follows in full text: | 

The Veterans’ Administration will co- 
loperate with State and local unemploy- 
|ment relief committees throughout the 
country to assist unemployed veterans, ac- | 
cording to a statement received by Wal- 


ter S. Gifford, Director of the President's 
Organization on Unemployment Relief, 
from Frank T. Hines, Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs. | 

“During the coming Winter and during 
the continuance of the present unemploy- 
ment situation,” said General Hines, “the 
Veterans’ Administration desires to ren- 
der maximum service to the veterans of 
the country. Although the laws under 
which the Veterans’ Administration oper- | 
ates do not contemplate direct aid to 
veterans who are out of employment and 
may be in need, it is nevertheless our 
policy to cooperate with the Department 
of Labor and with civic authorities in en- 
deavoring to aid veterans seeking work. | 
With State and local unemployment re- 
lief committees being formed in all parts 
of the country, the possibilities for effec- 
tive cooperation between the Veterans’ 
Administration and civic bodies are 
greatly enhanced.” 

In order that local employment organ- 
izations may take complete advantage 
of this service, the President's Organiza- 
tion has sent General Hines’ letter to 
its State and local contacts throughout | 
the country together with a.list of the re- 
gional offices, homes, and hospitals of the 
Veterans’ Administration. In calling the 
attention of State and local unemploy- 
ment ‘relief executives to the desires of 


the Veterans’ Administration, Mr. Gif- 
fore said: | 
“Where the reiief of veterans is in- 


volved, it is recommended to State and lo- 
cal unemployment relief committees that 
efforts be made to cooperate with the rep- 
|resentatives of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion who stand ready to work with them.” | 
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he said, and some have estimated 
drop at 50 per cent of the 1929 travel. 


Bills Suggested 3 


the | 





By Gov. Pinchot 
Said to Be Legal 


Pennsylvania Attorney Gen- 
eral Asserts Measures Ree- 
ommended to Legislature 
Are Constitutional 





HarrissBurG, Pa. Noy. 17. 

Governor Pinchot’s proposals to the 
Legislature for the creation of an unem- 
ployment relief commission to receive and 


disburse contributions which may ulti- 
mately be repaid under a bond issue, to 
levy a temporary increased gasoline tax 
and to tax cigarettes and billboards were 
held to be constitutional in opinions given 
yesterday by the Attorney General, Will- 
iam A. Schnader. 

The Attorney General stated, however, 
that a bill (H. 6) proposing a tax on gas- 
oline of 1 cent a gallon for 18 months 
and appropriating the proceeds for cer- 
tain specific purposes probably would re- 
sult in a lawsuit and thus defeat the pur- 
pose of the emergency legislation. 

Gasoline Levy Dismissed 

The Governor's proclamation, he ex- 
plained, suggested “an emergency tax on 
gasoline at the rate of 2 cents per gal- 
lon for two years, the proceeds to be pay- 
able into the motor license fund. ; 

“Whether or not an emergency tax at 
the rate of 1 cent per gallon for 18 
months would come within this subject is 
a doubtful question,” the opinion said. “In 
my opinion, the bill, as drawn, would not 
be constitutional; but Iam inclined to the 
view that, with the appropriation feature 
omittted, the bill, if enacted, would be 
held constitutional.” 

Another bill (H. 23), proposing a gas- 
Oline tax conforming to the Governor’s 
recommendation, was held by the Attor- 
ney General to be constitutional. 

Other Opinions Given 

The opinions were given to i- 
dent of the Senate, Edward Cc “Sasnee 
and the Speaker of the House, C. J. Good- 
nough, and dealt with the Governor's call 
of the special session and the bills which 
have been introduced in both branches 

It was stated in the opinion to Presi- 
dent Shannon that “the Legislature can 
io modify or expand the subjects stated 
| [Continued on Page 7, Column 1.) 
| 


| 


Albert Cotsworth, passenger traffic 
1 Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy Railroad, said there had been a| 


decline in all types of transportation 
cited cheaper cruising rates introduced by 
steamship lines and said if the Eastern 
railroads could be induced to lower their 
rates to parks of the West, passenger traf- 
fic would increase, as many persons, 
desiring to motor so long a distance in 
their own cars, would go by rail at re- 
fares. With new adjustments to 
the situation worked out, better days for 
the railroad in the park areas seem ahead, 
he added. 

W. SS. Bassinger, passenger _ traffic 
manager of the Union Pacific Railroad: 
W. B. Dixon, general passenger agent of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, and 
Pacific Railroad; E. E. Nelson, passenger 
manager and H. M. Fletcher, assistant 
passenger agent of the Northern Pacific; 
and J. L. Scott, general passenger agent 
of the Western Pacific Railroad; each in 


| turn discussed the falling off in passen- | 
ger traffic to the parks. } 


Advertising Suggested 

Mr. Cotsworth, of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton and Quincy Railroad, suggested that 
the Government advertise the 
assist them somehow in advertising the 
parks Howard Hays, president of the 
Sequoia and General Grant National Parks 
Company, also president of the 
Park Transportation Company, 
tention to the cooperation of 


called at 
the rail- 


roads with the park operators and asserted | 


that the raiiways created the background 
to the parks. They are the reservoirs of 
the parks, he said, and with the falling 
off in passenger traffic, the increase in 
the patronage of buses, and the more fre- 
quent use of the private automobile, more 
Government publicity of the parks is 
necessary in assisting the railroads 
Representative Don B. Colton (Rep.), of 
Utah, Chairman of the Public Lands Com- 
mittee, said an effort will be made in the 
next Congress to enact legislation to bring 
transportation by trucks, bus travel, and 
passenger travel in automobiles under 
interstate commerce regulation so that the 
same guarantees of protection afforded the 
railroads and the public under the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission can be set up. 
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stinctive train—carrying on 


every trip across the continent a 
distinguished group of travelers 
who appreciate its time-saving 
schedule, its suave, smooth service 


famous food. 


The Chief will carry a special 
Phoenix Pullman this winter. 


After California—Hawaii. 
Make your Pullman reservations early 


G. C. DILLARD, Dist. Pass. Agent 


SANTA FE RY, 
302-303 Franklin Trust Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 
Phones: Rittenhouse 1464-5 
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Of Educational System Advised 


Report Made to the President by Advisory 
Group Points to Trend to Centralization 
Of Regulation in the Government 


UBLICATION of the full tert of th 


4 


e report of the National Advisory Com- 


mittee on Education to President Hoover, declaring that “development of 


administrative power by the Federal Government in highly spectalized fields of 
education presents a threat that can no longer be ignored,” was begun in the 


issue of Nov. 17, in which Chapters I a 
Chapter III, entitled “Federal Relations 
full text as follows: 


Dangers not remote. When it is re- 
called that Federal participation in edu- 
cation in the States is specialized and not 
concerned with the entire program of 
education, certain additional dangers are 
perceived. When a specialized educa- 
tional process, old or new, is conducted 
under the surveillance of the State or 
of a community agency which has a re- 
sponsibility and authority équally over all 


phases of the educational program, such | 


general educational agencies maintain the 
proper reltaions of expenditure over every 


item in the entire program. This can not! 


be done when a Federal agency, interested 
only in its own special phase of the pro- 
gram, brings to bear on local authorities 
the pressure of Federal influence, author- 
ity and money. The consequence is that 
such federalized phases of education in 
the States are often overemphasized. The 
federalized activity often gains a time al- 
* lotment, a physical equipment, salaries for 
teachers, and an amount of supervision 
whith an uninfluenced local board of man- 
agement would not ordinarily give it. 

This development of administrative 

wer by the Federal Government in 

ighly specialized fields of education pre- 
sents a threat that can not longer be 
ignored. Unless there is an early reversal 
of policy, further Federal participation in 
special phases of education within the 
States will involve us in a form of inco- 
ordinated centralization with evils far 
greater than those which characterize 
some of the European governments. The 
danger may seem remote but it calls for 
our scrutiny now. 

The increasing number of new proposals 
for Federal participation in special phases 
of education, each to be in charge of a 
specialist group operating through a sep- 
arate Federal office, suggests that the 
danger is not as remote as we may think. 

There is a definite possibility that each 
important phase of education may be 
subjected to centralized control, each un- 
der an independent § 
sustained by the moral and financial sup- 
port of the Federal Government. Since 
these separatist groups 
competing for maximum recognition, and 
since there is no coordination of their ac- 
tivities by the Federal Government, this 
sort of incoordinated centralization is 
more dangerous to democracy than is a 


centralized ministry of education which} 


controls all aspects of a whole national 
rogram of education. In countries hav- 
ng such centralized control each aspect 


of education is, of necessity, perceived as | 


art of the entire national program and 
S so 
tion, reguiation and management 
fields of instruction result when one au- 


thority surveys all elements in the educa- | 


tional program. 


Difficulties of States 


In Securing Revenues 


Questionable procedures. Under the 
present American trend, each important 
phase of Federal] participation in educa- 
tion is delegated to a different department 
or establishment. Each sets up its own 
special regulations and procedures with- 


out cooperation or coordination with the} 


others. The grievous defects of this sys- 
tem need to be foreseen now and the issue 
frankly faced. 

Moreover, 


ment in order to effect educational re- 
form. This is particularly the case where 
new or changed activities in education are 
proposed for-the purpose of meeting ob- 
vious neglects or bringing about 
adjustments to changed social conditions. 
Fvery such impulse has behind it strong 
emotional factors which make it easy to 


capitalize the interest of those specially | 


and intimately concerned. 

The Federal Government can 
reach the national sources of 
through its income tax. Many 
States, already 
for education, are restricted in 
and find it difficult to reform their tax 
systems quickly so as to collect what 
they need from such resources as they 
have. Resistance to new expenditures for 
educational purposes seems to be higher 
in the State governments than in the 
Federal Government. 

The ardent proponents of a special form 
of education not now adequately cared 
for in the local budgets of community and 


readily 
income 
of the 


State, compelled to argue their case with | 
progress | 
too slow to satisfy their sincere sense of | 


competitive local interests, find 
the need. The patient process of educat- 


ing a democracy to raise its tax rate under 


difficulties exacts more faith in the demo- | 


cratic process than they possess. They 
organize nationally and carry their cases 
to Congress, which for reasons already 
mentioned seems to them a more favorable 
battle ground. These ardent proponents 
are then in a psychological and political 
position to influence their home communi- 
ties as they were not béfore, particularly 
if they come with Federal monies in their 
hands. 

Every additional success of this kind 
breeds a new group of educationalists and 
laymen committed by their own success to 
the centralist theory of educational con- 
trol and management. It is a_ serious 
question how far this process can be con- 
tinued without imperiling the essential and 


Change Are Announced 
In the Foreign Service 


Changes in personnel of the Foreign 
Service since Nov. 7 have just been an- 


nounced by the Department of State as | 


follows: 

G. Howland Shaw, of Boston, 
selor of Embassy at Istanbul, 
ignated Counselor of 
France. 

Arthur F. Tower, of Rochester, N. Y., Amer- 


Mass., Coun- 
Turkey, des- 
Embassy at 


ican Consul at Cali, Colombia, assigned Con- | 


Panama 

Noncareer 

William McGrath Harlow, of Washington, 
D. C., Assistant District Accounting and Dis- 
bursing Officer for Canada and Maritime 
Provinces, appointed American Vice Consul 
at Ottawa and District Accounting and Dis- 
bursing Officer for Canada and Maritime 
Provinces. 

Victor M. Lenzer, of Madison, Wis., 
trict Accounting and Disbursing Officer 
Canada and Maritime Provinces at Ottawa 
appointed American Vice Consul at Mexico 
City and District Accounting and Disbursing 
Officer for Mexico 

Glen W. Bruner, of Sterling, Colo., a clerk 
in the American Consulate at Nagaski, Ja- 
pan, appointed American Vice Consul at that 
post. 

Hoel 8. Beebe, American Consular Agent at 
Beebe Junction, Quebec, Canada, died at his 
post Nov. 9, 1931 The Consular Agency will 
be closed. 

Foreign Consular Officers 

The following Foreign Consular Officers 
have recently been accorded recognition 
in the United States and their exequaturs 
have been issued: 

Austria: Wilder Lukas 
8t. Louis, Mo 

Finland: Eino Aapo Aaltio, as Consul at Du- 
luth, Minn 

Latvia: Cornelis Ewouds, 
Jacksonville, Fla 

Netherlands Provisional recognition has 
been accorded William G,. Gryant at Detroit 

ich 

Nicaragua: Julio Somoza, as Honorary Vice 
“onsul at Chicago, Ill. 

Norway: John D. Corbett, 


sul at Panama 


Dis- 
for 


Honorary Consul at 


as Vice Consul at 


as Vice Consul 


icin accent 


regulated. Consistent standardiza- | 
of all) 


there is strong present im-| 
pulse to appeal to the Federal Govern-/| 


better | 


under high tax pressure | 
income | 


Paris, | 


nd II and part of Chapter III appeared. 
to Education in the States,” proceeds in 


fundamental educational procedures of the 
American people operating through their 
more localized units of government. Al- 
ready, symptoms of incoordination and 
conflict caused by divided responsibility 
and authority for educational procedure 
are appearing on the local educational 
scene in more than one State, 


Relation of Education 


To Economic Changes 
Immediate v. ultimate gains. There 
fessional, who argue that economic 
change and need are so far outstripping 
the capacity of the people to educate and 
adjust themselves to the most rapidly 
changing world we have ever known, that 
educational reconstruction cannot longer 
be permitted to wait upon the combined 


or fused public opinion of local communi- | 


ties in 48 States. Education, in its rela- 
tion to economic change, they say, has 


become a highly technical matter, difficult | 


for the people as a whole to comprehend. 
Policy needs to be formulated by a na- 


tional organization of technically compe- | 


tent persons and their arguments brought 
to bear upon some central body of po- 


litical representatives qualified to legislate | 


promptly for the Nation as a whole. That 
body is the Federal Congress. 

It is possible that more rapid action 
may be thus obtained and that the special 
type of education concerned may be more 
rapidly spread throughout the country 
with the aid of Federal subventions and 
forced local matching of funds. It is 
possible that standards can be 
quickly raised, in the large communities 
at least, by 
plans. But the price of such immediate 
gains is the stifling of much local experi- 
mentation, which is essential to the virility 
and continuing growth of every type of 
education. The inevitable result of cen- 


roup of specialists | tralized interference is the weakening of|total importance in our civilization by 


that intimate popular responsibility for 
| education which has made American edu- 


are continually | Cation unique because of its final respon- | and social domain. 


| Siveness to the sensed needs of a demo- 
cratic people with all of their differing 
| aspirations and local conditions. 


Favorable Developments 


In School Organization 

A nation built upon a ineory of popular 
sovereignty, personal responsibility, and 
capacity for self-government can ill afford, 
for the sake of quick results, to weaken 
itself where it has long been virile. And 
childhood is, in the United States, the 
deepest personal concern of the American 
parent. If, as citizen, he loses his sense 
| of personal and local responsibility for the 
; education of his own and his neighbors’ 


| 
| 


children, there is little hope that he will | 


feel a keen sense of responsibility for less 
personal civic services, or that his chil- 
; dren will develop that capacity for self- 
; government which is the essential founda- 
| tion of popular sovereignty. 

Quickening the processes. But all 
|}changing conditions are not unfavorable 
|} to our established principles and policies. 
The present fact is that certain conditions 
surrounding the school organization now 
promise a means for quickening the proc- 
ess of local response to changing needs, 
which ought to allay the temptation to- 
ward constant, nationwide appeal to the 
powers of the Federal Government. 

For quick diffusion of expert scientific 
|and professional knowledge, we have in 
| our country countless associations and 
| meetings where our educational problems 
are vigorously discussed. Teachers assem- 
ble for this purpose with great frequency 
'—locally, regionally and nationally. Our 
professional educational publications are 
;humerous and widely read. By these su- 
perior means new facts about education 


are quickly diffused throughout the pro-! 


fession. 

There are, too, in this country superior 
agencies for fostering appreciation and 
criticism of educational theory and prac- 
tice by our citizens as well as by profes- | 
|sional leaders. No other people has in 
| quality or extent such an organism as our 
vast Parent-Teacher Associations, and 
other agencies similar to them. The re- 
sult is plainly registered in the degree to 
which education is discussed by clubs and 
associations of every sort, by daily papers, | 
weekly and monthly magazines, and in 
books. 

_Educational reform lags only for the 
time needed by citizens to make up their 
minds—a democratic right of which they 
ought not to be deprived. When the pace 
seems too slow to satisfy impatient re- 


formers, it may be effectively accelerated | 


| by enlightening the public mind with con- 
vincing evidence. This is in the long! 
|run the method that secures enduring re- 
| Sults. To wish to move faster than the 
people can decide is to recede from the 
| American way. 


Impressive Advance 


| 

T ve 
‘Of Negro Is Cited 
| Problem demanding time. An example 
of one of the most perplexing problems of 
this kind that faced the Committee, the 
solution of which might appear to be 
hastened by grants from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, is that of Negro education. Ne- 
groes are American citizens and as such 
are entitled to such schooling as will give 
each his utmost chance. The Committee 
views with admiration the impressive ad-! 
vance made by the colored people. largely, 
by their own efforts, in their steady prog- | 
ress up from slavery, their steadily in-| 
creasing attendance at high school and} 
college, and their steadily rising standards 
of living. 

This advance, stimulated by generous | 
gifts of private funds and directed by pa- 
triotic leaders of both races, has accom- 
plished in a generation vastly more than 
could have been achieved by any special 
grant of Federal funds, however great. It 
seems clear that the actual limitations 
which still operate to handicap Negroes | 
}are primarily due to imperfections in the 
| political, economic, physical and_ social 
conditions often surrounding them. 

The Secretary of the Interior has re-| 
cently appointed a National Advisory | 
Committee on the Education of Negroes | 
and has established a special Division of 
Negro Education in the United States Of- 
fice of Education. These provisions are 
initial steps which will offer some intel- 
lectual assistance to guide the American 
2xeople to wise action in solving this prob- 

em. 

It is the belief of the Committee that the 
policies regarding dependence on local au- 
tonomy, and regarding Federal grants for 
education in general to be administered 
by the States, as outlined in. this report, 
when applied to the Negroes, will in the 
end result in more lasting benefit to them 
than would Federal action toward sup- 
plying quickly any special educational 





.| facilities for the Negro under Federal su- 


pervision or administration. 

| Perspective is essential. The Committee 
| believes that no special problem in Fed- 
{eral relations can be solved by a purely 
| specialized view. It has therefore de- 
|liberated on each issue as a part of a 
|total situation, with each aspect related 
to all others. The major issues which it 
pereeives, the policies and procedures 
which it recommends, are the product of 


at Wilmington, N. C.—issued by the Depart-|this total way-of thinking. 


ment of State. 


Vocational education, agricultural edu- 


are bolder centralists, both lay and ae 


more | © 


Federally controlled State | 


. WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 18, 1931— Oke Guited 


| Houses of Coppe 


Shown in Germany 


Can Be Assembled for Use in 
24 Hours, Department of 
Commerce Is Informed 


Two houses made entirely of copper 
provided one of the unusual exhibits at| 
the International Building Exposition held 
in Berlin recently according to a report 
received in the Commerce Department 
from Commercial Attache H. Lawrénce| 
Groves in Berlin. These houses were built | 
by a German firm which is said to have 
applied for a number of patents in Ger-! 
;many and abroad for the construction of 
| various types of houses. | 


The walls of the houses are manu- | 
factured and turned out in section of 1, 2,| 
3 and 4 meters in length, and 2.8 or 2.5| 
meters in height, for ground floor or upper 

| floor construction, respectively, according 
|to the manufacturing company’s descrip- | 
| tion. For single story buildings the walls 
} are 10 cm. thick, while for two-story 
structures they are 12 cm. thick. The out-| 
side surface of such a section consists of | 
|@ stamped sheet of copper, while the in-| 
{side or room surface consists of a sheet) 
|of pressed steel that is embossed in one| 
of six designs. Two sheets are mounted | 
by machine on a strong wood frame, and| 
the intervening space is filled with an in-| 
sulating material manufactured from} 
metal asbetite felt cells. 


According to the Institute for Heat Re- 
search in Munich the insulating proper- 
tie of such a wall section are satisfactory. 
With exception of the foundation, the en- 
tire house-ts delivered to the building site 
in sections and can be fitted together by | 
6 men in 24 hours. As no water is used in| 
the assembly, the usual drying period for | 
|new houses is not required. The sections | 
are numbered, and are held tightly by 
screws fitted into threads. The inside| 
| steel sheet is provided with a coat of oil | 
paint on each side. | 


The room surface is delivered with en | 
additional coat of washable paint in one of | 
about 10 pastel shades. Lighting and/| 
plumbing fixtures are laid in the walls, so 
thet all rooms present perfectly smooth 
walls and ceilings—Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 








cation, extension teaching, etc., are each 
viewed in relation to every other activity 
|in the whole program of American edu- | 
cation. Federal function is seen along- | 
| side of State and local function. Educa- 
{tional consequences are given the per- 
spective which is needed to measure their 


noting and forecasting the more profound 
and wide-reaching results in the political 


The Committee's recommendations aim 
|to preserve our flexible American tradi- 
tions where their effectiveness seems undi- 
minished. They aim to anticipate future 
| conditioning factors where the present 
trends seem to indicate what these fac- 
tors may be. They aim to preserve the 
good effect of policy already established, 
but to correct the weaknesses not foreseen, 
They aim to bring the Federal Govern- 
ment into a wise and consistent coopera- 
tion with the State and local governments 
and to preclude either a new dominance 
;or a new neglect. The underlying idea 
jis, that in matters of education, the vari- 
}ous American governments should supple- 
ment and reinforce each other in a uni- 
fied development of all the educational 
processes which are socially needed to fos- 
ter the evolution of our democratic institu- 
| tions, to perpetuate the spirit of our civi- 
lization, and to give each citizen his ut- 
most chance. 





Major Issues Grouped 
Under Four Topics 


The Issues. In reviewing the whole 
situation as it concerns Federal relations 
to the education of the people of the 
States, the facts, trends, and arguments | 
have suggested many issues, some major 
and other subordinate. The major issues 
under which practically all the contro-| 
veries may be grouped are covered by four | 
large questions. . 

Obligation. Under our theory and prac- 
tice of popular sovereignty, has the Fed- 
eral Government an obligation to promote | 
education in the United States? 


Control. Shall we delegate to the Fed- 
eral Government any basic and final po-| 
litical control over all or any part of the 
education of the American people, in the 
sense in which the States now exercise 
such powers? | 

Finance. Can and should we use the 
Federal tax system to aid the States fi- 
nancially in supporting American educa- 
tion without inevitably Gosgearing to the 
Federal Government contro] of the social 
purposes and specific processes of educa- 
tion? 

Information. Can an efficient national 
service of research and information op- 
erated by the Federal Government provide 
the intellectual assistance needed for 
stimulating and improving education in 
the States in such manner as to meet 
adequately the national responsibility for 
American education? 


alee 

Controlling Principles and Policies. 

1. Responsibility. There are national re- 
sponsibilities for educatign which only the | 
Federal Government can adequately meet. 

(a) From an early period of our na- 
tional life, the leaders of the American 
people have recognized their obligation to 
cooperate in fostering the education of all 
the people, without regard to State juris- 
diction. 

(b) The children of the people in all 
the States are neither more nor less the 
potential units of popular sovereignty 
when regarded as potential citizens of the| 


(Continued on Page 6, Column 4.) 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given. 
In ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should be given. 

Rept. of Freedmen’s Hospital to Secy. of In- 
terior, for f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1931. U. S. 
Dept. of Interior. Free. (8-6339) 





Rept. of Chief of Bur. of Chemistry and Soils, | 


. S. Dept. of Agric., for f. 
30, 1931. Price, 10 cents. f 
Air Commerce Bull.—Vol. 3, No. 10, Nov. 16, 
1931. Aeronautics Branch, U. S. Dept. of 
Commerce. Free. (29-26634) 
Statements of Condition of Fedl. Land Banks, 
Joint Stock Land Banks and Fedl. Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks, Comp. from. Repts. 
to Fedl. Farm Loan Bd. as of Sept. 30, 1931. 
Fedi, Farm Loan Bur., U. 8. Treasury Dept. 
Free (28-26383) 
The following are bulletins of Bur. of Cen- 
sus, U. S. Dept. of Commerce, on 15th Cen- 
sus of U. 8S.: 
Va., Agric. Price, 15 cents. 
Ohio, Agric. Price, 15 cents. (31-26898) 
Idaho and 8. Dak. (separate buils.), drain- 
age of Agricl. Lands. Price, 5 cents each, 
(31+27148) 
Price, § 
(31-28050 
Industry, 1929—State Se- 
102, 15th Census of 

1930, Bur. of Census, U. 8. Dept. of 
Commerce. 


(31-28278) 

Foreign Service List, Oct. 1, 1931—Pub. No. 
247, U. S. Dept. of State. Subscription price, 

50 cents a year (10-1636) 

Publications of Bur. of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, U. 8. Dept. of Commerce, Oct., 
1931. Free. (14-30281) 

Three New Parasitic Nematode Worms—No. 
2890, Proceedings of U. 8. Natl. Museum, 
Vol. 79. Free at Museum. 

N. Amer, Beetles of Genus Coccinella—No. 
2904, Proceedings of U. 8. Natl. Museum, Vol 
80. Free at Museum. 

Notes on Francis Walker’s Types of N. Amer. 
Flies of Family Tachinidaeé—No. 2910, Pro- 
ceedings of U. 8. Natl. Muséum, Vol. 80. Free 
at Museum. 

Three New Species of Polychaetous Annelids 
in Collections of U. S. Natl. Museum.—No. 
2902, Proceedings of U. 8. Natl. 
Vol, 80. Free at Museum. 


yr. ended Je. 


1930: 
(31-26898) 


Wyo., Drainage Lands, 
cents. 

Va., Construction 
ries, Distribution No. 


U. 8.: 


of Agricl. 


Museum, 
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Experiments to Determine Toxic Qualities of Gases 


Remaining in Bed 
Urged as Best Cure 


es toxic qualities of gases are studied 

at the Pittsburgh Experiment Station 
of the National Bureau of Mines. 
Chambers used for testing the toxity of 
gases and vapors are shown at the up- 
per left. On the right is a view of man 
tests to which gas masks are subjected 
to determine their safety in use. A 
test tunnel in which motor cars are 
placed for tests of the effects of the gas 
is shown below. 

The results of reseach work to de- 
termine the toxic properties of gasoline 
fumes and how to deal with the peril 
through ventilation or other safety 
measures, conducted at the Pittsburgh 
Experiment Station, have been applied 
to eliminating hazards of monoxide gas 
poisoning in the Holland tunnel, under 
the Hudson River between New York 
and New Jersey. The accompanying ar- 
ticle describes the investigations, the 
equipment used and the conclusions 
reached and applied. Incidental to the 
study for reducing hazards of gas in in- 
dustry, as gas masks for use in mines 
and industrial plans was developed. 
Other research work was concerned with 
the gas emanations of various minerals 
under temperature changes. 


Work of Raurean of Mines: in Reducing 
Hazard of Gas in Industry Described 


For Common Cold Experiments With Commercial Products and in Approving 


Sufferers, However, Should 
Take Precautions Against | 
Spreading Disease, Public 
Health Service Advises | 


| 

Persons with colds of sufficiently mild) 
nature to permit them to continue their 
routine should practice hygienic measures 
for the protection of others for the com-| 
mon cold may lead to serious respiratory 
diseases, according to a statement just is- 
sued by the Public Health Service. 


Safety Apparatus Cited by Federal Engineers 


By A. C. Fieldner and Alden H. Emery 


Chief Engineer and Assistant to Chief Engineer, 


Bureau 


Did you ever run an automobile engine | 
in a closed garage? If so, you were flirt- | 
ing with death! The Bureau of Mines was 
one of the first organizations to realize | 
this and as a result pioneered in investi- 
gations of this hazard. ore found just 
how much of the deadly, odorless, colorless | 
carbon monoxide (CO) a person could | 
stand; they determined what changes took 


Experiment Stations Division, 


of Mines 


erimental Mine. Ten passenger automo- 
iles were run in this tunnel in a series 
of 18 comprehensive tests under varying 
conditions of air introduction and removal 
and on the basis of the results of these 
experiments the present system of ven- 
tilation used in the Holland tunnel was 
devised. Several other important tubes 
since constructed, such as those at Oak- 


|place in the body during such exposure; | land, Calif., and at Detroit, Mich. have 


The best method of protection is for|they devised methods for treatment; they | followed the same system. 


the sufferer to remain in bed until he! 
has recovered, according to the statement | 
which follows in full text: | 


went to the source and found why it was | 
formed and how its formation could be 
minimized; they invented instruments for 


Commercial Liquids Tested 
The complete freedom with which we 


The common cold is something more its detection and analysis; in short, they all use many commercial liquid and gase- 


than a nuisance, it may be an uncom- 
monly serious matter. In the first place, | 
it may be the forerunner of a much more} 
serious respiratory disease, such as bron- | 
chitis, or pneumonia. In view of its pos-| 
sible association with these serious res-| 
iratory diseases, the common cold ac- 
ually may become a menace to life. 


In the factory 
and in th? school more time is lost from | 
the common cold than from any other | 
disease. Industry and education, both are 
hard hit, and the cost of time lost from | 
work and study is a financial burden of 
no small proportions. The parent, the 
wage earner, and the taxpayer are paying 
the piper. 
Prevention Important 

Since the common cold is such a large} 
factor in the health of the nation and 
such a waste of the nation’s time, it is| 
of the utmost importance that its ravages | 
be prevented as far as possible. 

As a first principle in prevention we} 
must recognize that colds are infectious | 
and contagious. Much time and effort 
have been spent in trying to discover | 
the particular germ responsible for the} 
common cold. The latest work seems to 
indicate that the cause of this disease | 
is to be found in a filterable virus, that 
is, this virus will pass through a filter 
and even a high-powered microscope can 


|not detect the offending organism. 


The infective agent is found in the. 
nasal secretions of the victim, who has! 
acquired the infection by direct or indi- 
rect contact with someone else suffering | 
from the disease. If you wish to avoid a 
cold, give your sneezing, coughing friends | 
a wide berth. 

The difficulty of avoiding infection is, 
acknowledged frankly. During the cold} 
season of the year, colds are very preva- 
lent, and a large number of the patients 
are walking about because they will not 
stay in because of “just a cold.” The in-| 
nocent bystanders suffer. They are 
sprayed with the infection liberated by a 
chorus of sneezes. The hands of a person 
| with a cold are practically sure to be in- 
| fected from his nasal secretions, and the 
}infection will be conveyed to articles 
|he handles and to other hands which he 
touches. Hence, it is almost impossible to 
avoid direct or indirect contact with the 
}infection unless those who have colds are 
| willing to take measures for the protection 
of their fellows. 


Prefer Prevention \ 


The best method of protection, for both 
the sick and the well, is for the patient 
with a cold to go’: home—to bed, if neces- 
sary—and to stay there until he has re- 
covered. The patient needs quiet, rest,” 


(Apr, 28-1914) | 


attempted to leave no facts unknown about 
this danger and its control. | 

One of the results from this research | 
was an apparatus for automatically in- 
dicating the amount of carbon monoxide 
in the air at any time. This found im-| 
mediate application. An installation of 14| 


tunnel between New York and New Jersey. | 
A practical, —— device for the | 
quantitative determination of carbon mo- 
noxide was also developed. | 


Tunnel Safety Tests | 

A daily average of 1,000 automobiles an | 
hour carry thousands of people back and 
forth between New York and New Jersey 
by way of the Holland tunnel in safety 
because of research conducted by the| 
Bureau of Mines. This Federal Bureau, in 
cooperation with the Tunnel Commis- 
sions of the two States concerned, made | 


|a comprehensive investgiation of (1) the} 


amount and composition of the gas ex-| 
hausted from various types of autombiles 
under different operating conditions while 
actually running on the Pittsburgh streets, 
(2) the physiological effects of such ex- 
haust gases on persons, and (3) the de- 
velopment of the most efficient method 
for the removal of exhaust gases from 
the tunnel. 

In order that the latter phase might not 
be based on theory alone, an actual oval | 
tunnel 9 feet wide, 10 feet high, and 400 | 
feet long was cut in the coal at the Ex- 


and proper care, and he cannot obtain | 
these in office, shop or factory. While| 
thus doing the best thing for himself, he 
likewise is adopting one of the best meth- 
ods of protecting the general public. 

But the time has not yet come when 
everyone with a cold will retire from pub- 
lic contacts. Perhaps it is too much to 
expect in the case of a disease the uncom- 
plicated form of which does not actually 
force a person to his bed. If he does go 
out among his fellows, however, he should, | 


in common decency, make every effort to | 


protect them. Every cough and sneeze 
should be covered to prevent spraying the 
infection over helpless associates. 

The patient's hands should be washed 
many times a day to remove the infection 
which might otherwise be passed on to 
someone else. Keeping the hands scrupu- 
lously clean is a simple but worth-while 


jaid to the prophylaxis of the common cold. 


While we should avoid all possible con- 
tact with these sufferers in our midst, 
keeping a safe distance from them when- 
ever possible, we have our own part to 
play in this matter of protection and pre- 
vention. 


EASY... easier than ever before to 


own the money-saving car of the 


year... easier, in fact, than it was a 


month ago. Come in or call up, and 


let us tell you our new proposition. 


HU P 


Sixes 


FREE-WHEELING AT NO 


Huer MoTOR CAR CORPORATION 
DETROIT, 


MOBILE 


AND EIGHTS 
EXTRA COST 





MICHIGAN 
4 


“We believe the Hupmebile te be the best cer of its class in the world” 


ous products today is in many cases an 
unrealized tribute to the Bureau of Mines. 
For example, for every cooling agent added 
to your mechanical refrigerator today, 
there are several others physically as suit- 
able, the use of which however presents 
hazards to health. Fortunately, several 


}such recorders is used, for example, in| chemical manufacturers have realiz 
In the second place, the common cold/the control of ventilation in the Holland | and hav ve realized this 
| is @ very expensive disease. 


e cooperated with the Bureau of 
Mines on studies to determine the toxicity 
of the a or gases in which they are 
interested. 


In all cases an attempt is made to find 
the maximum allowable limits for safety. 
The physiological effects and toxic limits 
of the following have been determined: 
Ethyl gasoline (a motor fuel), methanol 
(an antifreeze for automobile radiators), 
aniline, di-methyl aniline, acrolein (a 
warning agent for odorless toxic gases), 
2.) 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 
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of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
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Library 


Ainsworth-Davis, James R. Cooking through 
centuries. 242 p., illus. 2 oe 
Dutton, 1931. 


Archer, Wm. The great 
rational world-order 65 
iams & Norgate, 1931. 

Berge, Victor. Pearl diver, by ...and Henry 
W. Lanier. (Windmill books.) 352 p., illus, 
Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran & co., 
1931. 31-29169 

Bixler, and present 
mood. (Ingersoll lecture, 1931.) 69 p. Cam- 
bridge, Harvard univ 1931 31-29286 

Bodfish, Henry M., ed. History of building 
and loan in U. S. 792 p., illus. Chicago, 
Ill., U. S. building & loan league, 1931 

31-29277 

Casey, Robt. J. Easter island, home of scorn- 
ful gods. 337 p. Indianapolis, Bobbs- 
Merrill co., 1931. 31-29183 

Conger, Geo. P. World of epitomizations; 
study in philosophy of sciences. 605 p. 
Princeton, Princeton univ. press, 1931 

31-29172 

Crawley, Alfred E. Dress, drinks, and drums; 
further studies of savages and sex, by .. .; 
ed. by Theo. Besterman 274 p. Lond., 
Methuen & co., 1931 31-29171 

Davidson, Morris. Understanding modern art, 
243 p., illus N. Y., Coward-McCann, 1931. 

31-29177 
and civilization 

Balch & co., 1931 


"31-29170 

analysis; plea for 
p Lond., Will- 
31-29165 


Julius S. Immortality 


Dewey, John. 


Philosophy 
S Oh Xe 


Minton 


Ewen, Cecil L. 
British isles. 508 p 
Trubner & co., 1931 31-292 

Falk, Edwin A. Fighting Bob Evans. 495 
illus. N. Y., Cape & H. Smith, 1931 

31-29281 


H. History 


Lon 


J 


3 
Foucher, Robt. Problem of life. 2d ed 
Wash., D. C., Doyle prtg. service, 1931 


31-29175 
Mrs. Frances O. (Jones). The tal 
life and death of La Salle 
H. Holt & co., 1931 3 
John W. General stratigraphy y 
‘ - and B. H. Barrett. (Methuen's geo- 
logical ser.) 285 p., illus. Lond., Methuen 
& co., 1931. 31-29176 
Guchteneere, Raoul de. Judgment on birth 
control. 224 p. N. Y., Macmillan co., 1931. 
31-29166 
Hale, Chas. B. Contrast and comparison, book 
of essays, ed. by . . . and James E. Tobin. 
476 p N. Y., Prentice-Hall, inc 1931 
31-29153 
205 p. 
31-29294 
Smoky mountain songs, 
70 p. Knoxville, Tenn., Clar- 
| ence F. Coleman co., 1931 31-29154 
Home, Gordon C. Old London bridge. 382 B., 
| illus. Lond., John Lane, 1931. 31-29293 
Huus, Randolph Oo. Municipal, school and 
| university stadia, by . - and Dorothy I, 
Cline. 33 p. N. Y., Municipal administra- 
tion service, 1931. 
Kent, Rockwell. Birthday book. 
Y., Random house, 1931. 
Klein, Jack. Me, triumphant! 
man who got there. 232 p. 
Forbes pub. co., 1931. 
Krishnamurti, Jiddu. 
N. Y.. H. Liveright 
Lake, Stuart N. 
shal. 392 p 
1931. 
| Myers, Anna B. Rain on 
Pa., Poetry publishers 
Quinn, Vernon. 
ry a 
co., 

Robbins, Howard C. Chas. L. Slat 
ill N. Y., Harper & bros 
Rynning, Thos. H. Gun notch 
cowboy-soldier 332 p N 

Stokes co., 1921. 

Scroggie, Wm. G. Acts of 
hour ser.) 186 p Lond. 
Marshall, Morgan & Scott 


Gaither, 
river, 
a 

Gregory, 


Head, Chas. O. Glance at Gallipoli 
Lond., Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1931 

| Hembree, James W. 
Natl. park ed 


20 p., illus, 
31-29178 
Story of sales- 
a. Se ; 
Song of 
1931 
Wyatt 


Earp, frontier mar- 
Boston 


Houghton Mifflin co., 


roof 
1931 3 
Picture map geography 
illus. N. Y., Fred. A. Sto 


64 p 


kes 
31-29167 


Fred. A. 
31-29285 
apostles (Study 
and Edinburgh, 
ltd., 1931 
31-29289 
Bernard Shaw & Karl 
1884-1889. 200 p a 
house R. W liis: 


Shaw, Geo. Bernard. 
Marx, symposium, 
Prtd. for Random 
Georgian press, 1930 31-29278 

Stone, Eliot K. He who rides the sky 
p., illus Phila., Pa Poetry publishers 
1931 31-29151 

| Strunsky, Simeon. Jones; 
Studies in obvious. 
Brown & co., 1931. 

Tattersall, Creassey 
sia; book for 
them. 52 p., 
1931. 


by 


Rediscovery 
215 p 


of 
Boston, Li B, 
31-29283 
C. Carpets of P 
who use and admire 
Lond., Luzac & co., 
31-29179 
Thomas, Bertram. Alarms and excursions in 
Arabia. 296 p., illus. 
Merril! co., 1931. 
Thompson, Chas. 
367 p 


E. 
those 
illus. 


W. Fiery epoch 
Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill co 
31-29182 
Valentiner, Wilhelm R. Unknown masterpieces 
in public and private collections: edited by 
. »« Ludwig Burchard and Alfred Scharf. 
a8. an. oe 1930 31-29181 
Ware, John C. Analytical chemistry, textbook 
for one-year combi ation course in qualle 
tative and quantitative analysis 462 p., 
illus. N. Y¥.. J. Wiley & 1931 
31-29173 
Land value taxation and 
Lond., Pub. for Land union 
by W. H. & L. Collingridge, 1930 31-29164 
Zimmer, John T. Birds of Marshall Field 
Peruvian expedition, 1922-1923 (Field mu- 
seum of natural history. Pub. 282. Zoologi- 
cal ser vol. xvii, no. 7.) p. 233-480. Chi- 
cago, 1930 31-29174 


E. Weyhe, 


sons, 


Yardley, Robt. 
rating. 784 p 
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WELL WORTH STUDYING! 


THE FOOD 


| 
Every Day the people of the 


United States and Canada eat 

approximately 400,000,000 

meals. Supplying the needs 

of these millions of people 

gives to the food manufacturing 
industry a high degree of stability. 
This basic soundness is illustrated 
by the business record of General 
Foods. For 30 years—since 1901 
— General Foods, and its predeces- 
sor, the Postum Company, the 
nucleus around which General 
Foods was built, have paid divi- 
dends regularly. This record, 
matched by few companies in any 


industry, emphasizes the stability 


W 
WV 


| A 30-YEAR RECORD OF DIVIDENDS IN 


INDUSTRY 


400 
| MILLION MEALS | 
A DAY 


of consistently advertised 
° foods. The public's increas- 
ing interest in the food in- 
dustry is reflected in the 
growth of this organization's 
stockholders from 1,783 in 1927 
to 46,000 at the present time. 
This interesting story is told 
in human, readable fashion jn a 
new booklet called 400 Million 
Meals a Day”’. It is a booklet con- 
taining information already known 
to many bankers and business 
men and deserving close study 
by the general public. A copy will 
be sent free upon request to any 


interested person. 


GENERAL FOODS 


DEPARTMENT 7-S 


Maxwell House Coffee, Log Cabin Syrup, 


250 PARK AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 


Jell-O, Certo, Post's Bran Flakes, Minute 


Tapioca, Postum, Hellmann’s Mayonnaise Products, Walter Baker's Chocolate and Cocoa, 


Franklin Baker's Coconut, Calumet Baking Powder, Grape-Nuts, Sanka Coffee, Swans 


Down Cake Flour, Post Toasties, La France, Satina, Diamond Crystal Salt, Whole Bran 
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‘Home Landscaping Fie 


Said to Increase 
Property Values 


Beautifying Residence Sites 
Within Cost Range of Any- 
one Able to Own House, 
Says President’s Group 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
in Washington Dec. 2 to 5. The primary 
purpose of the committee is to show how 
the homemaker of modest income can 
get the best results from the landscaping 
of his property without an expendtiure 
beyond his means. 

To this end the committee has formu- 
lated the general principles of landscape 
planning and planting for small-home 
grounds and also principles to be followed 
in such matters as the selection and plan 
of the house site, excavating and grading, 


use of fertilizers, the making of walks, 
paths, and drives, qrainage, and water 
supply. 


Since the comfort and attractiveness of 
gnomes are dependent to a large degree 
upon their surroundings, the committee 
has also considered the layout and plant- 
ing of open spaces in residential neigh- 
borhoods, and of highways of all types. 
Declaring that open spaces are the lungs 
of a city, and that cities should grow 
around open spaces instead of upon them, 
the committee recommends certain land- 
scaping practices to be followed by the 
community as a whole. Such matters as 
playgrounds, interiors of residential blocks 
and the inner courts of apartment houses, 


business districts, and traffic are con- 
sidered. 

For Highways Also 
Extensive recommendations for _ the 


landscaping of highways of all kinds from 
the six-lane automobile artery to the 
mountain trail will be made by the com-| 
mittee to the Conference. Footpaths for 
pedestrians along all the cross-country 
highways are among the improvements to 
be urged. The most common blemishes | 
at present found and proposals to get rid 
of them will be considered. 

The President's Conference on Home | 
Building and Home Ownership has been 
organized under the joint chairmanship 
of Secretary Lamont, of the Department 
of Commerce, and Secretary Wilbur, of 
the Department of the Interior. Dr. John 
M. Gries, is the executive secretary. 


The members of the Committee on 
Landscape Planning and Planting are: 


Mrs. Junius S. Morgan, Chairman, Prince- 
ton N. J 

Miss Mable Keyes Babcock, Landscape Ar- 
chitect, Boston, Mass 


Miss Connie J. Bonslagel, State Home Dem- 
Onstration Agent, Little Rock, Ark 

M. E. Bottomley, Associate Professor of 
Landscape Architecture, School of Applied 
Arts University of Cincinnati Cincinnati 
Ohio 

Mrs. Andrew H. Christian, Richmond, Va 

Miss Julia D. Connor, Assistant Director 
Better Homes in America. Washington, D. C 

Miss Inez Derryberry, State Extension Spe- 





cialist in Landscape Gardening. College Sta- | 
tion, Tex. | 
Thomas H. Desmond, Landscape Architect, | 
Simsbury, Conn | 
Malcolm Howard Dill, Landscape Architect 


and Town Planner, Dayton, Ohio 
E. S. Draper, Landscape Architect and En- 
gineer. Charictte, N. C | 
Herbert L. Flint, Landscape Architect and 
Town Planaer, Orlando, Fla 
Mrs. Henry Ford, Dearborn, 
T. D. Gray, State Extension 
Landscaper. Morgantown, W. Va | 
Mss Rose Greely, Landscape Architect, | 
ington, D. C | 
| 
} 
| 
' 


Mich 
Horticulturist 





Marion Hall, Secretary, Washington, 





S. Herbet Hare, Landscape Architect and 
City Planner, Kansas City, Mo 

M 3s Mildred Horton, State Cooperative Ex- 
ten on Worker in Agriculture and Home Eco- 
nomics, College Station. Tex 

Harry B. Hostetter, Landscape Architect and 
Town Planner, Lancaster, Pa " 

Miss Harlean James. Executive Secretary 
American Civic Association, Washington, D.C 

Jons Jensen, Landscape Architect Ra- | 
Vinia, Ill ’ s 

Mrs. Frederic R. Kellogg, President, National 
Council of State Garden Club Federations 
Morristown, N. J 


Mrs. Francis King. South Hartford, N. Y 

Mrs. William A. Lockwood, President, The 
Garden Club of America, New York 

Karl B. Lohmann, Professor of Landscape 
Architecture, University of Illinois Ur- 
bana, Il 5 

Warren H. Manning, President, Warren H 
Manning Offices, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 


Irvin J. McCrary. Landscape Architect and 
City Planner, Denver, Colo 

J. Horace McFarland, Mt. Pleasant Press 
Harrisburg. Pa 

Mrs. Richard D. Merrill. Seattle, Wash | 

Furman L. Mulford. Associate Horticulturist, | 
United States Department of Agriculture, | 


Washington. D.C 
Bremer Whidden Pond, School of Landscape 
Architecture, Harvard University, Cambridge 


Mass 

Mrs. Harold Irving Pratt. New York 

Arthur A. Shurcliff, Landscape Architect 
Boston, Mass 


F. A. Cusning Smith, Landscape Architect 


and Town Planner, Chicago, Il 
Mrs. James J. Storrow, Lincoln, Mass 
Albert D. Taylor, Landscape Architect and | 


Town Planner, Cleveland, Ohio 


Wool Group Urged 
To Select Advisers 


Farm Board Invites Coopera-: | 
tives to Meet in Chicago 


The Federal Farm Board has invited 
representatives of wool and mohair co- 
operative organizations to meet on Dec. 
8 at Chicago to elect an advisory com- 
mittee of seven members, the Board has 
The announcement fol- 





Wool and mohair cooperatives are in-| 
vited by the Federal Farm Board to 
establish a Wool and Mohair Advisory 
Committee of seven members of whom at 
least two shall be experienced handlers or | 
processors of one or both of these prod- 
ucts. A meeting for this purpose is called 
to be held in Chicago .at 2 p.m. on Dec. 
8, 1931 | 

The resolution of the Farm Board ex- 
tending the invitation provides “that every 
wool and/or mohair cooperative market- 
ing association meeting the conditions of 
the Capper-Volstead Act shall be entitled 
to vote through a member or members of 
its board of directors and that each such} 
association shall be entitled to one vote} 
only in the choosing of each member of 
said Wool and Mohair Advisory Commit- 
tee” It is further stipulated ‘that the 
members of the Advisory Committee shall 
be chosen with respect to the geographical 
production of wool and mohair and that! 
at least one representative chosen shall | 
re chosen with special reference to mo- 

air.” 

The Chicago meeting will be called to 
order by the president of the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation The ad- 
visory committee selected at that time 


will serve for one year, be inning Jan. 1, 
1932. . 





More Activity Indicated 
Among Chinese Industries 


Chinese industries, especially the cotton 
mills, are reported to be working at full 
capacity, according to a radiogram re- 
ceived from Assistant Commercial Attache | 
A. Bland Calder, Shanghai. There is some | 
apprehension, locally, however, that the 
Japanese-owned cotton mills in Shanghai 
may be forced to close, thereby throwing | 
60.000 Chinese workers out of employment. | 

The warehouses of the Japanese mills | 
are reported to be overstocked with fin- 
ished goods and, because of the present 
boycott of Japanese products by the Chi- 
nese, the export trade practically is the | 
only outlet for the disposal of the Japanese 
mills’ production.—Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, 
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Id Artillery Using Target 
Traveling 45 Miles an Hour 





Method for Attacking 


Them When Invisible 


Also Devised, General Bisho p Says in Report 





A target with a speed of 45 miles an 
hour has been devised and is being used 
in practice by the Field Artillery, Maj. 
Gen. H. G. Bishop, Chief of the Field Ar- 
tillery, stated in his annual report for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1931, sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of War and made 
public by the Department of War on 
18. 


“Excellent practical results have followed 
the increasing use of radio for Field Ar- 
tillery communications,” he reported. 

The Army Field Artillery is bending its 
efforts towards insuring a full war supply 
of motor vehicles by determining what 
strictly commercial vehicles now being pro- 
duced can be used as substitutes through- 
out a war pending the time when standard 
vehicles are produced in sufficient quan- 
tities, according to the report. 


An authorized summary of the report 
follows in full text: 

While the Field Artillery always has 
had service practice at moving targets, 
such targets did not approximate in speed 
to what may be expected on a modern 
battlefield. This was due to the lack of a 
speedy and inexpensive moving target. 

Such a target with a speed up to 45 
miles an hour has been devised and is be- 
ing issued to the service. A method of 
attacking such speedy targets when in- 
visible from the gun positions also has 
been devised and will shortly be promul- 
gated to the service. 

Long and arduous marches accompany- 
ing other mounted troops, have demon- 
strated the ability of Field Artillery, 
properly trained and led, to keep up with 
and give close support to those troops 
in all circumstances of weather and ter- 
rain. 

Excellent practical results have followed | 








the increasing use of radio for Field Artil- 
lery communications. It is felt that the 
increasing difficulties of maintaining wire 
lines on the battle field must force an in- 
creasing use of radio and a consequent ne- 
cessity for more radio training for Field 
Artillery personnel. 

During the last year, the Chief of Field 
Artillery personally visited all the Field 
Artillery R. O. T. C, units, and, in addition, 
inspected many of them during their sum- 
mer Camp training. The state of training 
and efficiency of these units, both at camp 
and at the institutions was uniformly 
excellent. ‘ 


Development of antiaircraft machine- 
gun mounts continues with every reason 
to believe that a satisfactory carriage 
mount will be devised. In the meantime, 
tests have been and are being conducted 
with the Browning .30 calibre automatic 
rifle in an effort to obtain a more efficient 
available means for antiaircraft defense 
for Field Artillery troops. As a result of 
the first of these tests, the issue of Brown- 
ing automatic rifles to Field Artillery 
troops as standard equipment was recom- 
mended. Subsequent tests have borne out 
the soundness of this recommendation. 
All tests, however, have not as yet been 
completed. 

It is realized that the Browning auto- 
matic rifle is not ideal for this purpose, 
and that the semiautomatic rifle when 
developed will probably be supirior. 

The Quartermaster General has evolved 
a most promising procurement and main- 
tenance plan whereby vehicles are stand- 
ardized which have a maximum inter- 
changeability of parts and which can be 
assembled by the various motor compa- 
nies from standard assemblies. 

This is, undoubtedly, a most economical 
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‘Soviet Oil Trade Gains 
| In German Markets 


Russia Said to Provide 15 Per 
Cent of Total Consumption 


That Soviet Russia is providing in- 
creased competition in the German pe- 
troleum market is indicated by the in- 


tively, of Soviet oil into Germany during 
the first half of the current year, accord- 
ing to German trade information con- 
tained in a report from Consul Sydney B. 
Redecker. 

During 1930 Russia provided Germany 
3,000,000 tons of petroleum products, rep- 
resenting 12.7 per cent of the total value 
and 11.5 per cent of the total quantity 
imported that year, while in the first half 
of the current year, Russia increased its 
participation to 19 per cent of the total 
value and 15.9 per cent of the total quan- 
tity, the German information indicates. 

Russian petroleum, products are distrib- 
uted in Germany by the Deutsche Ver- 
triebsgesellschaft fuer Russische Oelpro- 
dukte‘ A. G. of Berlin, known as Derop. 
The annual report of Derop shows that 
the company business expanded in 1930, 
although the prevailing low prices caused 
a financial loss. The company developed 
steadily during the year, and considerably 
augmented its gasoline sales. It has been 
decided to double capitalization to meet 
the requirements of increased business.— 
—Issued by the Department of Com- 
merce. 


peace-time procedure, but its aplication to 
war activities should be carefully consid- 
ered before a definite commitment is made 
to such a plan in the event of a maximum 
effort. 

This office is cooperating with the Quar- 
termaster General by testing vehicles pro- 
duced according to this plan, and, where 
possible, accepts the vehicles as standard 
in its class for Field Artillery. 

I am committed to the policy of em- 
ploying for Field Artillery purposes, 
wherever practicable, any reasonably effi- 
cient commercial product if readily pro- 
curable in sufficient quantities in prefer- 
‘ence to an ideal special product whose 


ecause they're 
CAMELS 


Foouxs who smoke really fresh cigarettes made from choice sun- 
ripened tobaccos never have to give a thought to their throats. 


That’s because such fresh cigarettes retain natural moisture—and 


are gratefully smooth, cool, throat-friendly, mild. 


Camels are the fresh cigarette—everyone knows that now—they’re 
blended from the finest Turkish and mild Domestic tobaccos that 


money and skill can buy. 


We would never dream of parching or toasting these choice sun- 


CAMEL QUARTER HouR, Morton Downey, Tony Wons, 
and Camel Orchestra, direction Jacques Renard, every 
night except Sunday, Columbia Broadcasting System 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company’s Coast-to-Coast Radio Programs 


See local paper for time 


AMELS 


Made FRESH — Kept FRESH 


Don’t remove the 
your package of 





moisture-proof wrapping from 
Camels after you open it. 


Camel Humidor Pack is protection against perfume 


and powder odors 
homes, even in the 


» dust and germs, In offices and 
dry atmosphere of artificial heat, 


the Camel Humidor Pack delivers fresh Camels and 


keeps them right-u 


ntil the last one has been smoked 


creased imports, both absolutely and rela- | 


PRINCE ALBERT QUARTER HOUR, Alice Joy, “Old Hunch,” 
and Prince Albert Orchestra, direction Paul Van Loan, 
every night except Sunday, N. B. C. Red Network 





Designed to avoid the extreme sunlight glare, all the classrooms in the 
proposed Junior-Senior High School at Cristobal, Canal Zone, are to have 
windows with a northern or southern exposure. A model of the archi- 
tect’s design is shown above. The building is to be built of reinforced 
concrete with red tile roof, red tile floors in all corridors and lavatories, 
and wood floors in classrooms, it is stated in the annual report of the 
Governor of the Panama Canal, just issued. The two-story building is to 
be divided into six major divisions connected by covered pasageways, 
forming two patios. A scientific division will be in the north wing; a 
classroom wing in the center; a domestic science, commercial and ad- 
ministrative wing on the south, and a gymnasium, cafeteria and audi- 
torium in the other divisions. Connected with the south wing will be 
an auditorium with a seating capacity of about 600, with stage and 
projection room for motion pictures. On the second floor of the north 
wing will be located a library and reading room with accommodations 
for 4,000 books, and a small study hall. An iron-working shop, a wood- 
working shop and a mechanical drawing room will be located in the 
gymnasium wing. 
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Market Stocks 
OF Wheat, Oats 
| And Rye Decline 


Corn and Wheat on Hand 
Last Week Exceed Supply 
Of Year Ago, Department 
Of Agriculture States 


Commercial stocks of wheat, oats, rye, 
jand flax in store and afloat at the princi- 
pal United States markets declined in the 


last week the Department of Agriculture 
stated Nov. 16. Stocks of the principal 
grains Nov. 14 and Nov. 7, respectively, 


in bushels, were reported by the Departe 
ment as follows: 

Wheat, 242,750,000 and 244.137,000; corn, 
£,024.000 and 8,066.000; oats 18,599,000 and 
18,895,000; rye, 10,382,000 and 10,433,000; 
barley, 7,313,000 and 7.222.000; flax, 1,759,- 
000 and 1,844,000 Stocks one year ago 
were: Wheat 210,998.000; corn, 5,822,000; 
Oats, 32,386,000; rve, 17,195,000; barley, 15,< 
040.000; flax, 1,825,000 

There were also 14,195,000 bushels of 
Canadian wheat in store in bond at United 
States markets Nov. 14, compared with 
13,949,000 Nov. 7 and 23,237,000 a year ago; 
and there were 30,795,000 bushels of United 
States wheat in store in bond at Canadian 
markets Nov. 14 compared with 31,331,000 
Nov. 7 and 4,633,000 a year ago. 


British Vehicle Show 


rehicle avn arr 5 , 5 British makes predominated among ale 
war with an ample supply of reasonably | Vehicles have arrived at a point of suffi- most 400 different kinds of vehicles exhib= 
usable material than a limited supply of ; cient production. In other words, if the : : nas S exhl 
an ideal article. | Situation requires it, I want to be able ited this Fall at the Biennial Commercial 
The office is. therefore, making an at- . i all oe ee in the Field Vehicle Show in England. Exhibits ine 
"4 , rtillery rom vehicles which may be ann < . 

, . ar , . ; ed 35 zaso 28 heav ; 
tempt to doubly insure a full war supply! found on the streets of any American city “uded 7 8 ee. heavy oil, eight 
of motor vehicles by determining what! and whose spare parts and accessories are |Steam and six electric models. (Depart- 
strictly commercial vehicles now in pro- found in a multitude of repair shops. ment of Commerce.) 








fresh 


are never parched or toasted! 





ripened tobaccos—that would only drive off or destroy the natural 


moisture that makes Camels fresh in nature’s own mild way. 


The Camel Humidor Pack protects a fine cigarette fresh with natural 


moisture —it could do little or nothing to freshen a cigarette that is 


dried-out or factory-stale. 


. 
If you smoke for pleasure, see for yourself what freshness means 


in mildness and flavor—switch to Camels for just one day—then leave 


them, if you can! 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. Ce 
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Insurance Agent 


Held Not Taxable 


On Assigned Fees: 


Right to Receive Renewal | 


Commissions Transferred 
To Wife Who Agreed to 


Renounce Dower 





ArTHUR F. HALL 


V. 
Davip BURNET, COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL 
ie pistrict f Columbia 
rt of Appeals, District 0 ‘ 

— ONos. 5173, 5174. 

Joun A. Setpy and Henry Ravenet for 
appellant; C. M. CHAREST, Prew Savoy, 
J. Lovris MonarcH and Morton P. 
FisHer for appellee. 5 

Before Martin, Chief Justice, and Ross, 
Van OrspvEL, H1tz and Groner, Associate 
Justices. 

Opinion of the Court 
Nov. 16, 1931 


Hitz, Associate Justice: The appeals 
in these cases are from final orders of 
the Board of Tax Appeals entered Sept. 
30, 1929, finding deficiencies in income 
taxes for the years 1921 to 1924, inclusive. 

They come to this court by petition for 
review, filed Jan. 22, 1930, under the Rev- 
enue Act of 1926, chapter 27, sections 1001, 
1002 and 1003. : 

The sole question involved is the tax- 
ability as income to an insurance agent 
of payments made to his wife by his 
company pursuant to an assignment to 
her of an interest in his contract for 
commissions on renewals. 

By contract executed Sept. 23, 1905, ap- 
pellant, then and now a resident of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., entered the employ of the 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 
on the basis of an annual salary of $2,- 
600, with commissions on all renewal 
premiums paid the company from year 
to year on life insurance written and is- 
sued by the company during the con- 
tinuance of the contract.» 

Wife’s Rights Defined 


On Jan. 2, 1921, he and his second wife 
made a contract defining her rights in 
his property for the protection of his 
children by an earlier marriage, in con- 
sideration of which she renounced her 
dower. 

Among other provisions thereof he sold, 
assigned and transferred to her an un- 
divided interest in the contract with his 
company, to the extent of $33,333.33 per 
annum, to be paid her for the three years 
1921, 1922 and 1923. 

By supplemental agreement of Dec. 28, 
1923, he similarly assigned $42,178.27 to 
be paid her during the years 1924 and 
1925. 

The company accepted the assignments, 
made the payments as provided, which 
Mrs. Hall retained and made return 
thereof as part of her income, while ap- 
pellant made no return of such monies. 

The Commissioner and the Board of 
Tax Appeals held that he should have 
made such return, the Board saying in its 
opinion: “We believe the agreement of the 
petitioner with his wife and the assign- 
ments made pursuant thereto merely con- 
stituted the assignment éf the petitioner's 
future income and that the amounts re- 
ceived by Mrs. Hall were income to the 
petitioner. This conclusion is based pri- 
7 upon Woods v. Lewellyn, 252 Fed. 

Applicability in Doubt 

But a reading of Woods v. Lewellyn does 
not impress us with its applicability. 

There, as here, the tax sought to be im- 
posed was on commissions on renewal in- 
Surance received under an_ insurance 
agent’s contract, but the question for de- 
cision in that case, in marked contrast 
with the question for decision here, was 
not by whom payable but whether, under 
the Act of 1913, agent’s commissions pre- 
viously earned though received in that 
year were income for taxing purposes for 
the year in which received. 

In this case, there is no contention that 
the monies received from the insurance 
company, under circumstances somewhat 
similar to those in the Woods case, are not 
taxable income, but the question is 
whether they are taxable to the agent to 
whom they were originally due under the 
terms of his contract, or to another to 


whom he had, prior to their receipt, as- | 


signed the contract out of which they 
accrued. That question we do not regard 
as concluded by anything said by the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals in the Woods case. 

Nor do we agree with the suggestion in 
the appellee's brief that Lucas v. Earl, 
281 U. S. 111, is controlling here. 

In that case, a man and his wife had 
agreed generally that all property they 
then had or might in the future have, 
should be joint property, and the Supreme 
Court held that a salary and attorney's 
fees earned by the husband were taxable 
to him. The court saying: “There is no 
doubt that the statute could tax salaries 
to those who earn them and provide that 
the tax could not be escaped by anticipa- 
tory arrangements and contracts however 
skillfully devised to prevent the salary 
when paid from vesting even for a second | 
in the man who earned it.” | 

From this it is obvious that if what was 
here sought to be conveyed from the hus- 
band to the wife was salary, or personal 
earnings, the same would still be taxable 
to him though he never actually received 
it, but in the view we take of this case, 
what was assigned was neither income nor 
earnings, but property. It was not an 
assignment of future earnings but the 
transfer of a property right, and though 
this property right gave rise to future 
income, uncertain and contingent though 
it might be as to amount, that fact does 
not destroy the distinction. | 


Property Rights 

In this case the contract between ap- 
pesant and the insurance company gave 

im a property right in all renewal pre-' 
miums on all business written for the 
company by him or by others during the | 
period of the contract. Undoubtedly, his | 
right to these commissions would survive | 
his death and would pass to his estate} 
to the same extent and in the same way 
as other proptrty which he then pos-| 
sessed. 

In these circumstances it is obvious that 
the right was fixed and certain, and was} 
independent of any future service to be| 
rendered by him. Any uncertainty in the | 
situation concerned only the amount, but 
the agent's rights as against the insur- 
ance company were established. When, 
therefore, the contract was assigned to his 
wife, a property right passed to her, as 
capable of assignment as any other sort 
of property—for instance, as rents to ac- 
crue trom a lease for a terms of years, 
or royalties from a patent. 

The decision of the Board of Tax Ap- 
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Ciara B. PARKER, AS EXECPTRIX, ETC., 
v. 
A. F,. St. Sure, JUDGE OF THE DISTRICT 
Court, ETC. Foe 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit. 
Nos. 6573-6577. 
Proceedings on mandamus. | 
| CHas. M. Fryer and A. C. Aurick for pe- 
titioners; FrepericK S. Lyon, Leonarp S. 
Lyon, JOHN H. MILLER, Cuas. E. TOWN- | 
SEND, and A. W. Boyken for respondent. | 
Before Witpur and SawrTeLLe, Circuit | 
Jurges, and James, District Judge. | 
Opinion of the Court 
Oct. 26, 1931 


Witsur, Circuit Judge. — Petitioners 
seek a writ of mandamus to compel the | 
respondent judge to make findings of fact | 
and conclusions of law in the case of} 
George D. Parker and Charles E. Evans, 
plaintiffs, v. A. Fox, defendant, and Eby 
Machinery Company, intervener, being 
equity case No. 2401-S, as required pby| 
equity rule No. 702, recently adopted by 
the Supreme Court. It is alleged in the 
petition that after final hearing the re- 
spondent rendered his decision holding 
the patent involved to be valid but not 
infringed. 

It is alleged that respondent filed a 
memorandum order directing a finding of 
fact and conclusion of law to be entered 
in accordance with the memorandum 
opinion; it is alleged that each party filed 
with the respondent their proposed find- 
ings of fact and conclusions of law, that 
a hearing was had by the respondent to 
settle the findings of fact and conclusions 
of law, but the respondent refused to fol- 
low equity rule No. 70% and refused and 
failed to make any findings of fact as re- 
quired by said rule, and “signed and filed 
the purported findings of fact and con- 
clusions of law proposed by defendant 
and intervener.” 

A rule to show cause was made and 
|upon the hearing respondent contends 
that the findings of fact and conclusions 
of law filed in the case were a compliance 
with the equity rule in question and that 
if not the findings of fact and conclusions 
of law at least represent an exercise of | 
discretion which can not be controlled in 
a mandamus proceeding. ‘ Petitioners’ con- 
tention is that although the respondent 
signed what purported to be findings of 
fact and conclusions of law that they 
were not such in fact. 

The respondent, in his memorandum 
opinion, indicated the basis of his de- 
cision, namely, that the patent in suit 
was valid but that it was not infringed. | 
The findings of fact and conclusions of 
|law follow the memorandum opinion, The 
findings are that a valid patent was issued 
to the complainant an the court spe- 
‘cifically found that the defendant had 
used and operated the machine com- 
plained of, reference being made in the 
findings to a photograph of the machine 
in evidence, and as a conclusion of law 
it was held there was no infringement. 


Findings Regarding 


Issuance of Patent 


| In the findings of fact the issuance and | 
reissuance of patent in suit are set forth, 
and the court finds: 


That the machine so made by the de- 
fendant, Eby Machinery Company, and used 
by the defendant, A. Fox, is correctly shown 
by the photographs introduced in court 
during the trial of this cause as ‘‘Plain- 
tiff's Exhibit No. 3,” and by photographs 

+ shown in “Plaintiff's Exhibit No. 8,” and 
drawings, Defendants’ Exhibits U and S 
(Sheets 1 to 9), and file in the 
records of this court 


In the conclusions of law it is stated: 
| II. The validity of the patent is in doubt 


but in accordance with the rule of law that 
when such a question is close or in doubt, 
the presumption of the patentability is to 
be regarded as controlling. Reissue Letters 
Patent No. 16292, granted March 6, 1926, to 
plaintiff, Charles E. Evans, for Bundling 
Binding and Tying Machine are held valid 
particularly as to Claims 3, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 
|} 42 and 43. 
| VI. That said machine so manufactured by | 
| the defendant. Eby Machinery Company, and | 
| used by the defendant, A. Fox, complained | 
of in this suit, does not infringe upon the | 





now on 


| Letters Patent in suit, Reissue Letters Pat- 
ent No. 16292, and particularly Claims num- 
bered 3, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 42 and 43, or any 
thereof. - 


In the decree it is recited that the court | 
{has filed its memorandum opinion, its 
findings and conclusions of law, and it is 
ordered, “(1) That the defendants have | 
not, nor has either of them, infringed | 
upon the claims of Reissue Letters Patent | 
No. 16292.” | 


Petitioners’ Claims 
Concerning Defenses 


The petitioners claim that these findings | 
are insufficient, and claim that the an- 
swers in each of the suits set up sub- 
|stantially the following defenses: | 
| (a) Lack of infringement because of es- | 


ceedings by him in the Patent Office while 
obtaining his patent; 

(b) Lack of infringement because of so- 
called ‘intervening rights,’ a defense based 
upon the fact that the patent in suit was 
a reissue instead of an original patent; 

(c) Lack of invention in the disclosure of 
the patent and consequent invalidity 
thereof; 

(d) The existence of a mere aggregation in- 
stead of a true combination in the disclosure 
of the patent, and consequent invalidity of 
the patent; 

(e) Falsity of the oath in support of the 
reissue application and consequent invalidity 
of the patent; 

(f) Undue multiplicity of claims and con- 
sequent invalidity of the patent; 

(g) Granting of the reissue patent for 
something different from the disclosure of 
the original patent, and consequent inval- 
idty of the reissue patent; 

(h) Public use of the disclosure of the 
patent for more than two years prior to the 
application therefor, and consequent inval- 
idity of the reissue patent; 


Petitioners complain that the findings, 


* * * did not contain any statement show- 
ing how the trial court resolved any ques- 
tion of fact relating to any of the defenses 
(a) to (h), supra, page 2, set up in the an- 
swers. On the contrary, apart from mere 
formal assertions as to the names of the 
parties, the jurisdiction of the court, the is- 
suance of the patent in suit, its ownership, 
and identification of the purported findings 
contained no findings of fact at all 

All that appeared in the proposed findings 
in any way relating to the two questions re- 
ferred to by the court in its memorandum 
decision, i. e., validity and infringement, 
was found under the heading ‘Conclusions 
of Law,’ in paragraphs II and VI. These 
paragraphs were just what they were called 
sReROORUSODE of law—and not findings of 
act. 


Petitioners coniend that in view of the 


toppel against the patentee arising from pro- | 


j insufficiency of these findings the remedy 


of considering and determining their suf- 


| troverted 


peals in each case is reversed, and each | Helency oe appeal and the remanding 
case is remanded for further proceedings | ft oe for ee gp _ 
ot inconsisent with this opinion. io wd case of Panama Mall 8. S. Uo. 
a arene v. Vargas, 50 Sup. Ct. R. 448, 281 U. S. 670, 
: Ty ; would be an inadequate remedy because 
Authority to Borrow Asked of the expense involved in the preparation 
|of the record and the difficulty of presen- 


Of Tennessee Legislature | tation of the case upon appeal. 





F Upon ane greued they invoke the _ 
3 ; iction of this court to compel action by 
NASHVILLE, Tam., Nov. 17. mandamus, and we are ee to. direct 

Only one “major subject” was em-|the trial court to “specifically find some 
braced in Governor Horton's call for an|facts upon ail the issues raised by the 
extra session of the Legislature which con- 
vened Nov. 16. The Legislature was asked 
to pass an act “authorizing the funding 
board to borrow money with which to pay 
the appropriations for schools, the run- 
ning expenses of the government and the 
maturing obligations of the State.” 

“I have omitted from the call the ques- 
tions of raising revenue and reducing ap-| with relation to the character of the al- 
propriations,” the Governor said. “The|jegeq infringing machine and its method 
questiqn of taxation is a great problem in | of operation is the ultimate fact involved 
itself. No revenue bill could be passed|jn the question of infringement and that 
at this time and the money collected the | paket or not the machine infringes the 


pleadings, and particularly upon the two 
the court assumed to 
decide—those of validity and infringe- 
ment.” Respondent contends that the 
finding of the grant of the letters patent 
and their reissuance . the ultimate fact 
a 


questions which 





which disposes of 
dent to the grant. 
It is claimed that the finding of fact 


questions antece- 


der its provisions in time to meet the|patent is an issue of law and that the 
emergency.” determination of the court that there is 


Duty Defined of Trial Court 
In Findings in Patent Case 





Equity Rule Said Not to Require a Specific De- 


cision on Every Issue 





San Francisco, CALIF.|no infringement is properly included in 


the conclusions of law. (See 38 Cyc. 1982; 

Sanitary Refrig. Co. v. Winters, 280 U. S. 

a Singer Co. v. Cramer, 192 U. S. 265, 
) 


The rule is well settled, in States where 


| findings are required by law, that it is not 


necessary to make findings on all defenses 
wherein findings actually made require a 
judgment in favor of either party. We 
do not believe that the Supreme Court 
intended to extend this rule by equity rule 
No. 70'g so that in every case there must 
be specific findings upon every issue re- 


|gardless of the fact that findings actually 
|made sustain a decree, nor do we believe 


that it was the intention of the Supreme 
Court to introduce into equity and ad- 
miralty practice the difficulties inherent 
in the preparation of precise findings upon 
every material issue involved in the liti- 
gation. 


Purpose of Rule 
For Advising Court 


The rule is evidently intended to advise 
the courts on appeal of the decision of 
the trial court as to the material issues. 


}It is obvious that where the judgment 


of the trial judge, in determining the con- 
issue of facts is given great 
weight upon the appeal, in case of con- 
flicting evidence by witnesses who testify 
in the presence of the judge, that the ap- 
pellate court in exercising its jurisdiction 
in equity and admiralty cases should be 
advised of the conclusion of the trial court 
as to where the truth lies as between wit- 
nesses who contradict each other. 

It may be conceded that in this case 
and all infringement cases it is a decided 
advantage to have the views of the trial 
judge upon the entire question, and par- 
ticularly in cases of noninfringement_ the 
ground upon which the trial court finds 
noninfringement. The rule does not re- 
quire this to be done. The following de- 


cisions are cited by the respondent from | 


some of the district courts: Kay Jewelry 
Co. v. Gruen Nat’l Watch Case Co., 40 F. 
(2d) 600; Metropolitan Device Corp. v. 
American C. & Mfg. Corp., 46 F (2d) 509; 
International Spotlight Corp. v. United 
Mfg. Co., 50 F (2d) 234; Kaser Process Pie 
Co. v. Pie Bakeries, 50 F. (2d) 414. 

In these cases the district judge filed an 
opinion and adopted the same as his find- 
ings of fact and conclusions of law. We 
see no objection to this course. Until the 
opinion is adopted by the court as its find- 
ings of fact and conclusions of law it is 
not a part of the record. 

We conclude that where the trial court 
has filed its findings of fact and conclu- 
sions of law a mandamus should not issue 
for the purpose of correcting or extending 
these findings. We are not in this case 
facing an entire absence of findings. We 
are also of the opinion that the findings 
in question are sufficient. 


necessary to a proper exercise of its ap- 
pellate jurisdiction. Panama, etc., Vv. 
Vargas, supra. With this inherent power 
recognized and enforced by equity rule 
No. 70% the appellate court can secure the 
necessary cooperation of trial judges in 
the performance of its duties. 
Writ denied. 


Patent Claim on Insulated 
Receptacle Is Held Valid 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 17.—Claim 1 of 
the Blair patent, No. 1435199, for a “heat 


| insulated receptacle,” has been held valid | 
| by 


the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Sixth Circuit, contrary to 


a prior ruling of the Circuit Court of | 


Appeals for the Seventh Circuit. 

The patent is said by the court's opin- 
ion to disclose “the type now common 
on the market, which comprises a large 
mouthed receptacle, holding a gallon or 
more, insulated within an outer casing 
which is in the general form of a pail 
or a large bottle, and which efficiently 
keeps a substantwl amount of food or 
drink hot or cold for several hours.” 

The invention was put on the market, 
it is stated, in 1918 under the trade name 
“Aladdin.” The patentee departed from 
the vacuum type of receptacle and re- 
lied for his insulation upon “a relatively 
nonconducting packing between his outer 
and inner walls.” , 

The decree of the United States District 
Court for the Northern District of Ohio 
dismissing the infringement suit was re- 


versed by the appellate court in the case | 


of Mantle Lamp Co. of America v. Geo. 
H. Bowman Co., No. 5606, and directions 
given to enter a decree for the plaintiff 
company on claim 1, without prejudice to 
any rights under any other claim of the 
patent. 


Ohio Auto Club Restrained 
From Giving Legal Service 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 17. 


| A decree has just been entered by the 
|Court of Common Pleas 
|County restraining the Alpine Auto Serv- 
lice Association and its agents and em- 
|ployes from advertising that it maintains 
la legal department for the benefit of its 
| members, or furnishes legal service. 
| The court also enjoined the association 
|from maintaining a legal department, and 
“from carrying on the practice of law in 
‘any form, either directly, or 
|and from entering into contracts whereby 
|it agrees either directly or indirectly to 
defend or represent any holder of its con- 
ltract from any action which may be 
| brought against him by reason of prop- 
erty damage, personal injuries, or other- 
|wise, and from prosecuting or defending 
| any actions or suits, either civil or crimi- 
| nal, on behalf of another in any court 
| within the State of Ohio.’ 





Decisions of the 


| 
| Board of Tax Appeals 
| 





Promulgated Nov. 17 


Reid Ice Cream Corporation. 
37051. ; 
Transferees. Petitioner acquired for 
cash all of the assets of the taxpayer 
and as an additional consideration 
agreed in the contract of purchase to 
assume the debts of the taxpayer, in- 
cluding taxes arising from matters 
transpiring subsequent to the calendar 
year 1923. The taxpayer, on receiv- 
ing the cash consideration, immedi- 
ately distributed this money to its 
stockholders and ceased business. 
Held, that petitioner having as an in- 
cident of the transfer of this property 
assumed the liability for payment of 
income tax of the transferor for 1925, 
such liability may be assessed and col- 
lected under section 280 of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1926. 


John H. Humbert, Arthur M. Rein. Docket 
Nos. 37052, 37053. 

Transferees. The taxpayer in 1925 
sold its assets and business for cash 
and immediately liquidated by dis- 
tribution of the cash to its stockhold- 
ers and ceased business, Income tax 
of this corporation for the year 1925 
has not been paid. Petitioners, as 
stockholders, each received in this dis- 
tribution cash in excess of such unpaid 
tax. Held, that petitioners are sev- 
erally liable for the amount of+such 
tax irrespective of the fact that the 
corporation on the sale of its assets 
contracted with the purchaser for the 
assumption by the latter of the tax 
liability in question. 


Docket No. 


The court has | 
inherent power to remand an equity case | 
|for further findings, if such findings are 


of Hamilton | 


indirectly, | 


New Valuations 
| For Duties Fixed 
On Import Items 


Reappraisement Decisions 
On Variety of Goods Are} 
Announced by United 
States Customs Court 





| 


New York, Nov 17.—Reappraisement de- 
cisions, just announced by the United 
States Customs Court here, fix the cor- 
rect valuations, for duty assessment pur- 
poses, on the following items: 

Perfumery, imported from Paris and 
entered at New Yark in the name of 
G. W. Sheldon & Co., brokers. 

Hard rubber combs, imported from Ger- 
many, and entered at New York by the 
Mohawk Merchandise Company. 

Shoes, imported from Vienna, and en- 
tered at Baltimore by D. Myers & Sons. 

Barrels, imported from Jamaica, and 
entered at New York by F. S. Maynard & 
Son, Inc. 

Felt hoods, impotred from Paris and 
entered at New York by the Vogue Hat 
Company. , 

Bismuth metal, impotred from Berlin 
and enterted at New York by Hugo Falck 
& Co. 

Plain cards, calendars, etc., imported | 
from England, and entered at New York 
by the A. Goodman Co. 
| Metal reflectors, imported from Ger-| 
;}many, and entered at New York by the} 
New York Merchandise Co., Inc. 

Chains (suitable for jewelry), imported 
}from Vienna and entered at Providence, 
|'R. I., by Monroe Block & Co. 

Ribbons, imported from Montreal and 
entered at Rouses Point, N. Y., by the 
| Railway Express Agency, Inc., for the Con- | 
solidated Ribbon Company. | 
| Toyo cloth, imported from Germany, 
}and entered at New York by Edward M.| 
|Poons Co. of Kobe, Inc. 

' Colored cotton cloth, imported from 
Czechoslovakia, and entered at Dallas, | 
Tex., by the Ripley Shirt Co. 

Hosiery machinery, imported from Ger- 
many, and entered at Philadelphia by E. | 
O. Spindler. | 
: ee Circulars Nos. 2137 to | 
150.) ' 





Limit on Federal Control 
Of Education Is Advised 


[Continued from Page 4.1 


| United States than when regarded as 
potential citizens of the various States. 


(c) The collective citizenship of the 
|United States is not different from the 
| aggregate citizenship of all the States. 


| (d) The preservation of the spirit and 
the method of the American democratic 
civilization, which underlies all our gov- 
ernments, is an obligation of all the peo- 
ple, as expressing their will both through 
the Federal Government and the State 
governments. 


Problems of Management 


2. Management. Although the educa- 
tional obligations of each of the three 
levels of American Government—Federal, 
State and local—are equally full and| 
binding, these obligations may and ought, 
in fact, to be discharged by each of these 
governments in a somewhat different | 
manner. 

(a) Our long political experience re- 
veals that each type of governmental op- 
eration can best contribute to the pro-| 
vision and management of public educa- | 
| tion, if the different strengths and weak- | 
nesses manifestly inherent in Federal 
| Government, State government, and local 
government are recognized in each case. 
Assignment of governmental responsibili- 
ties and functions with regard to educa-| 
tion should follow the inclusions and omis- 
sions of responsibilities and functions sug- 
gested thereby. 

Obviously no one type of government | 
should attempt to parallel all the respon- | 
sibilities and all the functions of the 
others. Nor should we foster the dispo- 
| sition to locate all responsibility and com-| 
mensurate authority in education upon| 
any single governmental level. Together | 
they should supplement, complement, and 
reinfora@g each other in the achievement | 
of the common national purpose. 
| Our civilization seems to call for neither , 
complete local decentralization, where we | 
began, nor for the exercise of complete | 
State power, which is the existing legal | 
theory, nor for an increasing Federal man- 
agement and control, toward which policy 
we have been recently tending. 


Balanced Distribution 


(b) Experience seems to indicate that! 
we require a balanced distribution of edu- 
cational obligations and functions on all 
governmental levels. In some cases these 
functions will be exercised in different 
degree on mgre than one level; in other 
cases they will be specialized and exer- 
cised on a single level. Always the total 
governmental situation must be viewed 
as a whole since American popular sover- 
eignty is a unit, though several govern- 
ments with different geographical scope 
;may be utilized in the full and final ex- 
| pression of the popular will. 

3. Decentralization. It is particularly 
unwise to centralize in the Federal Gov- 
ernment the power of determining the so- 
cial purposes to be served by educational | 
institutions or of establishing the tech- | 
niques of educational procedure. 

(a) Centralization is a radical departure 
from the long standing American tradition 
of school management, which has given 
the American people a system of schools 
that is so responsive to the democratic 
popular will, need, and aspiration. It is 
most nearly free from social caste or class 
|bias. In all its present trends it aims to 
discover and to cultivate in each member 
|of the whole population the personal tal- 
ents most useful to society and to the in- 
dividual. 

















Decentralized Control 


(b) A system ot decentralized school 
|management is best adapted to a demo- 
| cratic nation of wide geographical expanse 
and varied economic, social and other hu- 
}man conditions. The political domination 
of education by a remote central govern- | 
ment, managed by administrative officers 
far removed=.from local conditions and 
sympathies, has always led to the evils 
of bureaucratic unresponsiveness to local 
and to changing needs, to bureaucratic | 
standardization, red tape, and delay, and 
to official insensitiveness to the criticism | 
of far-distant parents and citizens. Edu- 
cation is of too intimate concern to the 












worn- evr ruse 


THE HEART OF 


CURRENT LAW ~» 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


CONTRACTS—Validity—Duress—Doctrine of business compulsion—Patent license 
agreement— 


The holder of patents for motor ramps with whom the owner of a garage build- 
ing, in the process of construction, entered into a license agreement by which he 
agreed to pay the holder of the patents certain amounts for the privilege of in- 
stalling motor ramps in the building, was liable to the owner of the building for 
the amount paid under the agreement, under the so-called doctrine of “business 
compulsion,” if the owner was forced to enter into the agreement in order to obtain 
advances of money from his mortgagee, after the building had been partially con- 
structed, because of threats made by the holder of the patents to the mortgagee to 
enjoin the use of the building unless the owner entered into the license agree- 
ment and the mortgagee’s refusal, caused by such threats, to advance any addi- 
tional amount to enable the owner to complete the work of construction until the 


owner should accede to the demands of the holder of the patents for the agree- 
ment. 


Ramp Building Corporation v. Northwest Building Company; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 
22944, Oct. 22, 1931. 


« 








CUSTOMS DUTIES—Penalties—Absence of manifest—Proceeding against vessel 
for eee of imposing penalty on master prior to proceeding against 
vessel— 

Federal statutes making the master of a vessel “liable to a penalty” if the mani- 
fest is absent, and providing that if the master “has become subject to a penalty” 
the vessel shall pay it, permits a proceeding by the Government against the vessel 
for the penalty for which the master has become liable, although the penalty has 
not been imposed on the master, since the words “subject to a penalty” has the 
Same meaning as “liable to a penalty.” 


United States v. Motor Boat et al.; Same v. Schooner “Thorndyke” et al.; D. C., 
D.N. J., Nos. 7336, 7429, Oct. 27, 1931. 





MOTOR VEHICLES—Operation—Gross negligence—Liability for injuries of guest— 
Application of brakes on wet pavement— 

An experienced automobile driver who thought she saw a car approaching from 
the opposite direction and applied the brakes slightly at a time when while it was 
raining and the pavement was wet and oily, and who immediately released the 
brakes when the car started to skid but was unable to regain control of the car, 
was not guilty of gross negligence so as to be liable for injuries sustained by a 
guest when the car ran off the road and turned over. 


MacDonald et al. v. Balletti et al.; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 23103, Oct. 20, 1931. 





POST OFFICE—Mailable matter—Offenses against postal laws—Lottery scheme— 
Marriage endowment association— 


An association which is designated a “marriage endowment association” and 
which includes as its members unmarried white persons of marriageable age who 
have paid certain membership fees and have designated other marriageable persons 
of the opposite sex as beneficiaries to receive on their marriage to the members certain 
sums to be contributed by the other members, the amount to be received depending 
on the interval between the date when the member joins and the date of the mar- 
riage to the person so designated, constitutes a lottery scheme within the meaning 
of Federal statutes prohibiting the use of the mails for the transmission of letters, 
circulars, etc., concerning a lottery, since the beneficiary designated by a member 
as the person to receive the money under the association’s contract with the mem- 
ber, on the subsequent marriage of the member to the beneficiary, has no insurable 
interest in the member at the time the contract is entered into, and the transaction 


ao a gambling transaction with the right of payment dependent purely upon 
chance. 


United States v. Hughes et al.; D. C., S. D. Texas, No. Cr. 4783, Oct. 26, 1931. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


Patents 
PATENTS—Pleading and practice in courts—Findings of fact and law— 

Equity Rule 70%2 does not require specific findings of fact upon every issue re- 
gardless of the fact that findings. actually made sustain a decree, nor does the 
rule require preparation of precise findings upon every material issue involved in 
litigation; in all infringement cases it is a decided advantage to have the view of 
the trial judge upon the:entire question and, particularly in cases of noninfringe- 
ment, the ground upon which the trial court finds noninfringement, but the rule 


does not require that this be done.—Parker, etc., v. St. Sure, District Judge, etc. 
(C. C. A. 9.)—6 U. S. Daily, 2124, Nov. 18, 1931. 








PATENTS—Pleading and practice in courts—Findings of fact and law— 


District judge may file opinion and adopt it as his findings of fact and conclu- 
sions of law; until the opinion is so adopted by the court it is not a part of the 


record.—Parker, etc., v. St. Sure, District Judge, etc. (C. C. A. 9.)—6 U.S. Daily, 
2124, Nov. 18, 1931. : 





PATENTS—Pleading and practice in courts—Findings of fact and law— 


Where trial court files findings of fact and conclusion of law, mandamus should 
not issue from circuit court of appeals for the purpose of correcting or extending 
these findings; court has inherent power to remand for further findings if such 
findings are necessary to proper exercise of appellate jurisdiction —Parker, etc., v. 
St. Sure, District Judge, etc. (C. C. A. 9.).—6 U. S. Daily, 2124, Nov. 18, 1931. 





Federal Taxation 


GROSS INCOME—Constructive receipt—Assignment of renewal insurance commis- 
sions to wife— 


Where an insurance agent assigned certain renewal commissions to his wife, and 
in consideration thereof she renounced her dower rights, the commissions were not 
income to such agent; the assignment was not of future earnings, but amounted to 
the transfer of a property right—Hall v. Burnet. (D. C. Ct. App.)—6 U. S. Daily, 
2124, Nov. 18, 1931. 


American parents to be brought under a 
far-removed civil administration which 
tends towards relative inflexibility. 


(c) Partisan or class propaganda bring- 
ing itself to bear upon mature citizens in 
legislation is a serious enough difficulty 
for a democracy. Once it is allowed to op- 
erate on the plastic and uncritical minds 
of youth at school, democracy faces a 
catastrophe. A decentralized system of 
management and control of schools is the 
one absolutely reliable antidote to the easy 
capture of schools by the propagandists of 
an economic, social, or political cult. 


Avoiding Dictatorship 


A class or perty may capture a central 
government y revolution or by some 
exigency of politics; it can not as readily 


ex"_""_= — EE 





Tax on Property 
_ Said to Restrict 
| Home Ownership 


‘Committee of President’s 
| Conference Will Suggest 
| Measures for Relief of 
| Present Tax Burden 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
mendations based on the experience of 
communities where such measures have 
| been tried. 

The reduction of public expenditures 
| has been intensively studied by the com- 
mittee. It has examined the obstacles 
|which stand in the way of such reduc- 
jtion and points the way to their sur- 
mounting. The full report will be given 
to the President’s Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership. This has 
been organized under the joint chairman- 
ship of Secretary Lamont, of the Departe- 
ment of Commerce, and of Secretary Wil- 
|bur, of the Department of the Interior, 
Dr. John M. Gries is the executive secre- 
tary. 

The members of the Committee on Tax-4 
ation are: 

Thomas S. Adams, Chairman, professor, po- 
litical economy, New Haven, Conn. 

John E. Burton, research secretary, Institute 


for Economic Research, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Chicago ’ 
Philip H. Cornick, National Institute of 


Public Administration, 
Research, New York. 

Harry S. Cutmore, Harry 8S. Cutmore & Ase 
sociates, Inc., Chicago. 

R. T. Ely, president, Institute for Economic 
Research, New York. 

Eric Englund, Assistant Chief, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C 

Fred R. Fairchild, Director, Forest Service, 
Forest Taxation Inquiry, Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington. D. C. 

Edward W. Hopkins, County Assessor, 
Angeles, Calif. 

Prof. Simeon E. Leland, Department of Ecoe 
nomics, University of Chicago, Chicago. 

Prof. H. L. Lutz, Director, Commission for 
the Investigation of County and Municipal 
Taxation and Expenditures, State of New Jer- 
sey, Trenton, N. J. a 

Prof. Marion K. McKay, University of Pittse 
burgh, Pittsburgh. 

Felix M. McWhirter, 
State Bank. Indianapolis. 
Philip Nichols, counsellor at law, Boston. 
| William P. Richards, Tax Assessor, Governe 
ment _of the District of Columbia, Washing- 

j ton, D. C. 
|_ Prof. H. D. Simpson, Institute for Economic 

Research, Northwestern University, Chicago, 

F. P. Weaver, head, Department of Agri- 
rare Economics, Pennsylvania State Col- 

ege. 

J. Mark Wilcox, 
Beach, Fla. 


Bureau of Municipal 


Los 


president, Peoples 


city attorney, West Palm 


| 
Duty Rate Increased 


| On Woven Body Hats 


(Classification Altered at Do- 
'mestiec Manufacturers’ Request 


| New York, Nov. 17.—Importers here 
| have been advised that the Bureau of 
| Customs, Washington, will officially pub- 
| 





lish on Nov. 19 a letter to the collector 
jat this port increasing considerably the 
| duty rate on woven body hats, such as 
|Italian leghorns and hats woven in simi- 
}lar manner (Ramhele’). 
|. These hats, imported chiefly from Italy 
| for the women’s wear trade, now pay duty 
| at 25 per cent ad valorem, under Para- 
graph 1504 (b) (1), Tariff Act of 1930. 
|The new rate will be $3 per dozen and 50 
per cent ad valorem, under Paragraph 1504 
| (b) (4). If published by the Treasury of- 
ficials, on Thursday, the new rate will be- 
|come effective Dec. 19. 

Delegations of importers went to Wash- 
|ington last week to prevail upon the Treas- 
ury Officials not to put this new rate into 
|effect. It was learned at that time that 
|certain domestic manufacturers had con- 
| vinced the Treasury officials that the hats 
in question are “sewed” within the mean- 
ing of that term as used in the tariff iaw. 
Sewed hats carry the higher duty so that 
the change in classification will consid- 
erably increase the tariff rate on this class 
}of imports. 








BETTER 
LEATHER ~° 


Hear the BIG GAMES 


RCA RADI 


capture 48 States and more than 145,000 
local school communities which really de- 
termine by their agreements what the 
national educational policy and procedure 
shall be. Two national school systems of 
Europe have been captured under cen- 
tralized, national control of education. In 
the United States one or two States may 
for a time be the victims of propaganda 
on a single subject of instruction, but not 
all States on all subjects. A few, mis- 
guided local communities may distort 
their schools with propaganda on a num- 
ber of subjects. But the State law often, 
and the examples of other communities 
and States always check this tendency. A 
decentralized national system of schools, 
uniform in all essential respects because 
of the common response of all its units 
to the common soul of America, can never 
be completely captured. 


Our highly decentralized school system 
is a peculiar and effective American char- 
acteristic. We alone among the democra- 
cies possess this final safeguard against a 
class or individual dictatorship which 
might usurp a central government and by 
decrees indoctrinate the young with par- 
tial and prejudiced teachings designed 
to sustain and perpetuate class govern- 
ment, favorable to only some of the peo- 
ple, as opposed to a democratic govern- 
ment considerate of the interests of all 
the people. 


© © Hides and Tallow . . . once 
the sole reason for cattle raising 
- « « still important. 


K cEpinc anthrax germs out 
of the country, preventing disease among cattle, 


making the leather fit the shoe, seeking substitutes 
for the disappearing, tannin-containing chestnut 
trees—these are just a few of the important things 
the government does to help. . 


<Y 


These activities are described in 





The Topical Survey 


Written by outstanding experts in the 
Government telling what is being done 


in this field, in the new series on 


(Chapter III of the report will be 
concluded in full tert in the issue of 
Nov. 19.) 
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| HIDES AND LEATHER 
Put in New 


Beginning Today 
Radio Tubes 


You can’t lose, if you fortify 
your radio with a set of 
brandnewRCA Radiotrons 
at the new low prices. 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 





Utility Executive 
Explains Protits 
Made in Kentucky 


Vice President of Byllesby 
Corporation Says Group 
Was Adapted to Regula- 
tory Problems 


The heavy “earnings” of the Kentucky 
Coke Company, a nonutility company 
manufacturing gas and electricity for 
Louisville Gas & Electric Company, which 
is a distributing utility serving the Louis- 
ville area, were the result of an arrange- 
ment by which the Louisville company 
avoided payment of heavier State taxes 
which necessarily would have been passed 
on to the public in the form of burden- 
some rates for electricity and gas, William 
J. Hagenah, vice president of Byllesby 
Engineering & Management Corporation 
and of counsel for Standard Gas & Elec- 
tric Company, testified Nov. 17 at a hear- 
ing in the Federal Trade Commission’s in- 
vestigation of public utilities. 

Mr. Hagenah is the first officer of the 
companies in the Byllesby group, of which 
Standard Gas & Electric Company is the 
central holding company, to testify in the 
investigation of the group, previous wit- 
nesses having been Commission examiners. 
The Louisville group of companies is part 
of the Standard system. 


Considered as a Group 








Mr. Hagenah pointed out that, while 
returns on investment of the Kentucky 
Coke Company showed very high per- 


centages, the group of companies serving 
the Louisville area should be considered as 
@ whole, all being affiliated, and when so 
considered they made a profit which Com- 
mission accountants have shown to be a 
reasonable percentage of investment and 
well within the limits held by the courts 
to be reasonable. 


Kentucky levies a franchise tax on pub- 
lic utilities, Mr. Hagenah explained, on the 
basis of a valuation obtained by capital- 
izing the net earnings of the utility. The 
group of utilities in the Louisville group 
therefore arranged for payments from 
their earnings to the Kentucky Coke Com- 
pany, which is not a utility and therefore 
has no franchise, thereby reducing the 
apparent earnings of the utilities and ad- 
ding to those of the nonutility company. 

This arrangement, Mr. Hagenah said, 
was “solely in the interest of the rate 
payers and stockholders of the companies, 
and was necessary to conserve their in- 
terests. The arrangement was “inherited” 
from predecessor companies which served 
Louisville before the Standard system in- 
terested itself in Louisville, he said. Not- 
withstanding operation of the plan, the 
Louisville utilities pay taxes on their prop- 
erties comparing favorably with those paid 
generally over the country, he added. 


Extent of Regulation 


Questioned on the extent of regulation 
of the Louisville companies, Mr. Hagenah 
explained that there is no State regula- 
tory body in Kentucky, and that such 
regulation of the companies as exisis falls 
under a contract between the City of 
Louisville and H. M. Byllesby & Company 
in which maximum rates are specified. 
This contract originally was made be- 
tween the city and a telephone company 
and a street railway company, he said, 
and the Byllesby interests voluntarily sub- 
mitted themselves to it. The Bureau of 
Utilities of the city is a supervisory body, 
he explained, wit no rate-fixing power, 
and is advisory to the city board of alder- 
men. 

Mr. Hagenah said he favored more com- 
prehensive regulation, rather than the 
present system, but it was not his province 
to say what should be the regulating 
agency. Under a more comprehensive 
regulation, he added, he believed the com- 
pany could give its customers better rates. 


Complexity of Group 


Questioned as to the reason for the 
multiplicity of corporations in the group, 
Mr. Hagenah said there were various rea- 
sons for their organization. In the case 
of ihe Kentucky Pipe Line Company of 
Indiana, for instance, he said, the com- 
pany was formed to obtain the right of 
cornaemnation in Indiana and would have 
been unnecessary if that right could have 
been held by the Kentucky Pipe Line Com- 
pany of Kentucky. The Louisville Hydro- 
eleciric Company, he _ explained, was 
formed because its properties are subject 
to Government recapture and it con- 
sidered best to keep its affairs separate 
and in such condition as to prevent diffi- 
culties in case of recapture. 

In many cases, Mr. Hagenah said, the 
reasons for formation of corporations in 
the group have ceased to exist, and he 
predicted that it would not be long before 
unification action was taken. 

Robert E. Healy. chief counsel for the 
Commission, complimented the officers of 
the Louisville companies on their coop- 
eration in the investigation. Mr. Hag- 
enah said the inquiry had benefited and 
stimulated the company. 

The hearings were adjourned to Dec. 1, 
when the Midwest Utilities Company, of 
the so-called Insull group, will be investi- 
gated, Mr. Healy announced 
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Gov. Pinchot’s Proposals 
Held to Be Constitutional 


{Continued from Page 3.] 
in the Governor's call, but that when the 
Governor has stated a general subject 
followed by certain details. the details are 
to be regarded in the light of recommenda- 


tions and not as limiting the scope of 
the subject previously stated.” 
A bill (H. 28), establishing an unem- 


ployment fund and providing for contri- 
butions by employers and the Common- 
wealth and distribution thereof, was held 
not to come within any of the subjects 
mentioned by the Governor and therefore 
would be unconstitutional if enacted. The 
same ruling was made as to a bill ‘H. 29) 
for the creation of an unemployment in- 
demnity board 

Another measure ‘S. 19), proposing to 
reduce the salaries of certain State em- 
ployes for two years, was held unconstitu- 
tional for the same reason. 


New Hampshire to Buy 
Gasoline at Lower Price 


Concorpb, N. H., Nov. 17 
State Comptroller Milan A. Dickinson 
has announced that the State will save 


approximately $10,000 a year on its gaso- 


line and oil bill under a new contract 
negotiated by his department He said 
that under the new contract all gasoline 


used by the State will be purchased on the 
tank wagon basis at a saving of 1! cents 


a@ gallon over the terms of the old con- 
tract. 


Sunstroke Held ‘Accident’ 
In Suit for Compensation 


Avcusta, ME., Nbv. 17 

A sunstroke sustained by an employe on 
a hot day while wheeling coal “‘on the 
run” is an accident and the disability en- 
titled the employe to compensation, the 
State Industrial Accident Commission has 


just held in the case of Brown v. P. G 
Willey & Co. et al. 
The Commission held that the claim- 


ant’s employment “contributed directly to 
the unfortunate effect of the sun’s heat 
upon him” and “exposed him to a haz- 
ard beyond that of others in the com- 
munity, or, for that matter, other out-of- 
doors workers in that vicinity.” 


Butane Gas Plant 
Denied in Illinois 


Commission Permits Opposing 
Applicant ta Extend Mains 
For Artificial Product 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Nov. 17. 

The Illinois Commerce Commission has 
denied authority to the Rock Valley Serv- 
ice Co., to construct and operate a butane 
gas plant in Winnebago County, and has 
authorized the Central Illinois Electric & 
Gas Co., to extend its mains to carry 
manufactured gas from Rockford to serve 
the territory involved’ 

The Rock Valley company was the first 
applicant and the Commission held that 
because of the failure of the Central Il- 
linois company, the utility in the field, 
to establish the service after requests had 
been made it could not be given preference 
over the original applicant. It was found, 
however, that the cost of the proposed 
butane gas station and distribution sys- 
tem would be approximately $76,000, while 
the Central Illinois company could ex- 
tend its existing mains at a cost of $44,300. 

“Whatever may be the relative merits 
oi the claims of the intervenor (Central 
Illinois) or petitioner (Rock Valley) to 
preferred consideration,” the Commission's 
order said, “the’ ultimate interest of the 
customers and the public should be con- 
trolling.” 

The Commission ordered the Central Il- 
linois company to begin construction 
within 90 days and to prosecute the work 
diligently. The Rock Valley company’s 
application was denied without prejudice 
to its renewal in case the other company 
does not render service within a reason- 
able time. 


Work in Reducing 
Hazard of Gas in 
Industry Described 


Tests of Various Products 
And Approval of Safety 
Devices Cited by Bureau 
Of Mines Engineers 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
benzol (a widely used solvent), dichloro- 
difluoro-methane (a refrigerant), methyl 
and ethyl chlorides and bromides (refrig- 
erants), nitroglycerin and ethylene glycol 
dinitrite (explosive ingredients), ethyl] ben- 
zene, ethylene’ dichloride, dioxan, vinyl 
chloride, cellosolve, ethylene oxide, and 
methyl formate. In many cases the con- 
clusions from small animal experiments 
have been verified with tests on human 
beings. 
Odorizing Fuel Gas 

Toxic or explosive gases which are odor- 

less and 


colorless can exist unnoticed in 
dangerous concentrations. The use of 
such gases is therefore more hazardous 


than the use of odoriferous products. The 
Bureau of Mines, as part of its campaign 
for safety and efficiency, has therefore 
studied ways in which an odor can be im- 
parted to useful gases or vapors whose 
utilization has been hampered because of 
the danger of their undetected escape. 
An extensive study of the possibilities of 
odorizing certain gaseous fuels has been 
conducted in cooperation with the Amer- 
ican Gas Association. 

These comprehensive studies included 
measurements of the odor intensity of 89 
chemicals, the effect on sleeping men of 
the most satisfactory of these agents, car 
rying tests in city mains and actual leak 
detection in service. From this has com¢ 
the recommendation of at least one chem- 
ical which is very odoriferous, which car- 
ries through city mains in a satisfactory 
manner, and whose use has led to the 
detection of many unknown leaks in serv- 
ice and distribution mains. Similar serv- 
ice tests On warning properties have been 
made in connection with certain toxic re- 
frigerating agents, bottled gases, and other 
hazardous gaseous products 

Approved Gas Masks 

A gas mask that fails to work is worse 
than, none at all, because a person de- 
pending on it for protection may rush into 
dangerous atmospheres. To prevent such 
accidents, the Bureau of Mines has an ap- 
proval system for gas masks and respira- 
tors similar to that for explosives and 
electrical equipment. Masks submitted to 
the Bureau by the manufacturers are sub- 
jected to a series of tests thought to cover 
the minimum requirements for safety. 

For example, an ammonia mask, used in 
case of leaks in refrigeration plants, must 
give complete protection to the eyes and 
lungs of a man wearing it for 30 minutes 
in an atmosphere containing 3 per cent of 
ammonia gas by volume Without the 
mask a man could not open his or 
take a complete breath. As it is, it blisters 
the skin of the person making the test. 
If a mask meets these requirements it is 
given Bureau of Mines approval and the 
purchaser of such a product can be 
sured of having a device which will per 
form as expected. if the manufacturer has 
faithfully followed the approved design 

Many cc mines giant natural 
chemical plants manufacturing acid which 
1S Carried into the streams by mine drain- 
age. In populous regions this may be se- 
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rious because of the effect of such acid 
waters on boilers, steamboats, dams, and 
industrial plants, and because of the 
extra treatment necessary before the 


water can’ be used domestically 
Acid Drainage From Mines 
In one Pennsylvania yalley, 25 coal 
mines have been closed by injunction be- 
cause of their production of acid drainage 















Methods of mining which it is hoped will 
prevent or minimize such chemical reac- 
tions are therefore being studied by the 
Bureau of Mines. It has been proved, for 
example, that if old workings are sealed 
the formation of acid is stopped 

The gas analysis laboratory of the Bu- 
reau is a part of the Health Laboratory 
Section. Not only does it make the rou- 
tine analyses of sam and 
vapors taken in connecti fore- 
going research, but also of the sam- 
ples collected by field engineers in mines 





and by investigators in other sections of 
the Pittsburgh Experiment Station in con- 
nection with their research. Such analvses 
are essential aids in these other problems, 
because to the trained engineer, the com- 
position of the air will reveal poor ven- 
tilation, presence of explosive mixtures 
vresence of dangerous quantities of toxic 
gases, or other correctable conditions 
which demand attention. 
Other Investigations 

Other investigations und ken by this 
section have included toxic of hvdrogen 
ulphide, physiological reactions to high 
temperatures and humidities, wetting and 
caking properties of rock-dusting mate- 
rials, gases from the refining of high- 
sulphur crude oil, use of mixtures of oxy- 
gen and helium instead of air ‘(oxvgen and 
nitrogen) for caisson workers and deep- 
sea divers, health hazards from improperly 
constructed or operated gas-heating ap- 
plances, physiological effects of dusts, effect 
f repeated daily posure to low concen- 
trations (below toxic limit) of automobile 
exhaust gas (of interest to traffic officers 
garage workers, and others), physiolog 
effects of oxygen, composition of gases 
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airplane cockpits and cabins, composition 
of gases in railroad tunnels, composition 
of gases in manholes and sewers. protec- 





tion afforded spray painters by respirators, 
effect of atmospheres deficient in oxygen, 
methods of gas analysis, skin absorption of 
hydrogen cyanide, and manv other studie 
The Health Laboratory Section includes 

a group of five laboratories—gas analysis. 
gas masks and _ respirators, pathological | 
}and physiological, biochemical and stream | 








Transcri pt of Testimony Concerns Properties 


Of Louisville Ga 


s & Electric Co. 





Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony Nov. 9 by Andrew 
W. Wilcozr, examiner of the Federal | 
Trade Commission, appearing as a 
witness in the Commission's inquiry 
into financial activities of power and 
gas utilities, was begun in the issue 
of Nov. 17 and proceeds as follows: 


A. Yes. sir The total amount of capital 
stock authorized was 15.000 shares, without 
nominal or par value, and all of these shares 
were issued to the Kentucky Coke Company. 

Q. Is the Kentucky Coke Company con- 
trolled through stock ownership by the Louis- 
ville Gas & Electric Company (Delaware)? 

A. That is correct. The Louisville Gas & 
Electric Company (Delaware) is controlled by 
the Standard Gas & Electric Company 

Q. As I understand it, the Ivyton Oil & Gas 
Company (Delaware) owns and operates nat- 
ural gas properties? A. Yes, sir. In western | 
Kentucky fields. / 

Q. To whom is the company’s output of nat- 
ural gas sold for distribution? 

A. The company’s entire output is sold to 
the Louisville Gas & Electric Company (Ken- 





tucky) for distribution. 
ae ap 
Q. What Is Text Exhibit No. 1 within your 
report. Exhibit 4967? | 
A. Text Exhibit No. 1 is a comparative | 


balance sheet of the Ivyton Oil & Gas Com- 


pany (Delaware) for the years ended Dec. 31, 
1922, to 1928, inclusive 

Q. What was the principal item among the 
balance sheet assets? A. Property or fixed 
capital 

Q. Of what did this item consist? A. The 
property account was subdivided into two 
accounts, namely, property rights and fran- 


chises, and construction expenditures 


















Q. What did the charges to the property 
rights and franchises account represent? 
A. This account contained charges for or- 
} gani ion expense amounting to $520.08, at 
Dec. 31, 1927 
take it A. Yes, sir 

@. Just a little larger at the end of 1928, I 

Q. It appears, then, that the growth of 
the property account was due mainly to} 
construction expenditures? 

A. Yes, sir That is correct Construction 
expenditures increased from $744,476 at Dec. | 
31, 1922, to $2,138.886 at the end of 1926 | 

Q@. There was a drop in 1927, which will | 
be explained later A. Yes, sir 

Q. Due to the disposition of some of the 
property? A. Yes, sir, that is correct 

-~ + + 

Q. What intercompany additions of prop- 
erty had been recorded in construction ex- 
penditures in the year 1922? | 

A. The Ivyton Oil & Gas Company (Dela- | 
ware) acquired the natural gas property of 
|} the Ivyton Oil & Gas Company (Kentucky) 
which company closed out its business, and /| 


certain natural gas property of the Kentucky 


Coke Company The total of these items was 
$629 866.56 During 1922 the Ivyton Oil & 
Gas Company (Delaware) transferred certain 
gathering lines and equipment valued at 
$68,685.03, to the Kentucky Pipe Line Com- 
pany (Kentucky) In 1924 an intercompany 
transfer of property from the Louisville Gas 
& Electric Company (Kentucky) was recorded 


This represented property which had been ac- 
quired from the Pennagrade Oil & G Com- 
and 














pany which was valued at $396,545.66 
These various additions, plus property con- 
structed in the same period, brought the to-| 
tal of the con iction expenditures acco. nt | 
to $2,138,886 at Dec. 31, 1926 

On Dec 1927, the Ivyton Oil & Gas 
Company (Delaware recorded the sale of the 
majority of its property to the Kentucky- 
West Virginia Gas Company for which it 
was to receive stocks of the latter company. 
The book value of construction so trans- 
ferred was $2,092,162.25. Construction expen- 
ditures subs increased to $496,664.46 
at Dec. 31, 

Q. You said that in 1924 property which 
had been acquired from the Pennagrade Oil 
& Gas Company was transferred to the Ivy- 
ton Oil & Gas Company (Delaware) at $396.,- 
000, plus This transfer you said was made 
by the Louisville Gas & Electric Company 


(Kentucky) Did the Louisville Gas & Elec- 


| reserve on the 


| $158,302.02 


| Struction 


; Property to the Kentucky-West Virginia Gas 


tric Company (Kentucky) transfer this prop- 
erty sO acquired to the Ivyton Ot! Oe 
Company (Delaware) at the figure at which 
it poauaed the property? A. No, sir, it did 
not. 


Q. Did it transfer it for m 8 
than it paid for it? oe 
A. It transferred the pro ; 
perty 

from the Pennagrade Oil & Gas Company to 
a ekeeies pH Gas Company (Deleware) at 

On which was $195,945.88 hi 

the cost of this property. step ions 
Q. In what form did the Ivyton Oil & Gas 
Company (Delaware) pay to the Louisville 
Gas & Electric Company (Kentucky) the con- 


acquired 


sideration for this property? A 
|; through open account sii ene 
oh ~ + + 
» ZS that all it paid for it? A. Yes, sir 
— Then, the Ivyton Oil & Gas Company 
(Delaware) set up this property on its books 
at a sum In excess of the sum it paid for it? 
A a * Sir, that is correct. 
OW much in exces 
seta torte ss Of the sum that it 


property did the Ivyton Oil & 

Gas Company (Delaware) set the property w 

at on its books? A, $238,243.64 ; 

Q What is this figure of $238,243.64 again? 
That item was credited to depreciation 


books of the Ivyton Oil & Gas 
of Delaware 


A 


Company 


Q. But at the time the property was set 
up on the books of the Ivyton Oil & Gas 
company (Delaware) at $396,545.66 it had paid 

58.< 2 for the property 
count? A. Yes aif : ore ae we 

Q. The difference between 


$396.545.66 and 
2 is $239,343.64? A. Yes, sir . 
Q. You said that the total of the constrac- 
tion expenditure account was brought to §$2,- 








138,886.09 at the end of 1926? A. Yes. sir 
2 The co sponding figure at the end 
of 1927 was $128.660.32? A. Yes, sir 

Q. How did that come about? 


. , ; A. This re- 
duction was due to sale of a majority of the 
piven of tt Ivyton Oil & Gas Company 
(Delaware) to the Kentucky-Wes y é 
Gas Compan) — 
Q. For which the Ivyton Oil & G Ci 

or } as Compary 
(Delaware) was to receive stocks of the Fons 
tucky-West Virginia Gas Company? A. Yes 
sir : : fi 


Q. What 


was the book value of the 
so transferred? A. $2,092.162.25 
Q. Referring now to Text Exhibit No. 1 
the comparative balance sheet we find there 
an item entitled “Investments” and the first 
item appearing against investments is in 1927 


con- 


The amount is given as $2,104 871.33. What 
| does that investment represent? 
A. On Dec. 1, 1927, the Ivyton Oil & Gas 


Company (Delaware) sold a majority of its 


Company and received therefor 
the latter company 
were 21.000 shares, 


securities of 
; The securities received 
2,105,000 par value, of the 





first 5 per cent preferred and 16.950 shares. Later, compensation 
no par value, common stock, both of the relief was denie 

ao Virginia Gas Company, and 

the book 








ie assigned to these securities 
was $2,104.871.33 An adjustment occurring 


in 1928 increased the recorded bo y 
$2.110,471.33 ok value to 
-~ + + 


the same time 
(Delaware) 
did it not? 





Q. But at 
Gas Compan, 
other shares 
correct 

Q. 16.950 shares of common stock? 
sir 

Q. However 


Ivyton Oil & 
received certain 
A. Yes, sir; that is 


A. Yes, 


the Ivyton Oil & Gas Company 
(Delaware) assigned to all of those securities 
the same va at which the property trans- 
ferred had been carried on its books, $2 
104,871.33 A. That is correct. 

Q. I notice that in Text Exhibit 1 
Exhibit 4967, you label this investment 
affiliated company.’ Why is it 
affliated company? 

A. It is shown under this 
companys 

Q. It seems to me 








within 
“Non- 
called a non- 





heading on the 
report 

that it is an affiliated 
company If you wills just look at this 
chart, Exhibit 4955, can you tell us about the 
ownership of stock in the Kentucky-West Vir- 
ginia Gas Company? 


A. The amount of stock outstanding as of 
Dec. 31, 1929, was 100,000 shares of no par 
[Continued 6.) 


on Page 9, Column 


Public and Sem publ ic Construction 


In Excess of 


Contract Awards Since Dec. 


40 Millions for Week 


I, 1930, Are $2,758,720,- 


000, States President's Organization 


puss and semipublic construction a 
$40,085,168, according to announcement 
on Unemployment Relief, bringing the t 


wards during the week were valued at 
Nov. 16 by the President's Organization 
otal since Dec. 1, 1930. to $2,758,720,094. 


Projects awarded covered 720 contracts in 42 States and the District of Columbia. 
(The first section of the Organization's list of projects was printed in the issue of 



























sl ceediaii a aaa 

house, $2,000. Yadkinville, prison camp. $5.- 
000 Nash County, school building, $3,000 
Raleigh, extension to storm sewer, $35,000 
Winston-Salem, raising and _ reconstructing 
water supply dam, $137,000. 

Ohio | 

Ohio: Massillon, steel water tower, $834 
Medina County, surfacing secondary roads, 
$3,002 Middleport, sanitary sewers, $11,191. 
Oxford, bituminous binder street treatments, 
$1000. Atwater, fire station, $1,000. Cleveland, 
storm and sanitary sewers, $364,000; relief 
storm and sanitary sewers, $63.084. Franklin 
County, Grove-City Cummins Corner Road, 
$47.751 Stimmel Road, $23,181 Gallipolis, 
theater, stores and Masonic lodge building, 
$22,000. Lorain County, paving Cowley Road, 
$2 948 Rocky River, paving. curbing, drain- 
ing and grading work, $3,600. St. Clairsville, 
storm sewer, $802. St. Bernard, street resur- 
facing. $7,500 Summit County, warehouse 
twinehouse, and office, $1,623. Bedford, chapel | 
(remodeling from Administration Building), 
$25,000 Coshocton County, road improvement, 
$13,286 Cuyahoga County, grading and pav- | 
ing Wolf Road, $31,317; bridge, $85,818. Holmes 
County 












































Nov. 17.) The list proceeds as follows 
Montana 
Montana Sheridan County roads and 
bridges, $60,000 Miles City, overflow sewer 
$4,00¢ 
Nebraska 
Nebraska: Grand Island, shelter house, Ab- 
bott Park. $1,380; wading pool, Abbott Park 
$697 installing plumbing and heating at 
light plant, $1,375 Lincoln. improvement to 
University of Nebraska, $180,000. 
New Mexico 
New Mexico: De Baca County, drainage 
canal, $12,000 
New York 
York Elwood, alteration to grade 
$9.400. Fairmount, assembly hall, $91.- 
Greenbu grading etc $184,635 
re acing Washington Avenue 
ing Sealy Drive. $25,000; con- 
iroe Street, $6,500; paving Lawrence 
Parkway, $10,000; paving Lawrence Park, $13,- 
000. Monticello. Hammond Street sewer, $3.950 
Newburgh. § tary sewer. $1,178 Ne York 
Ci School } 85 $800 000 Tonawanda 
W r main, $3,622; sanitary sewer, $1,287; 
1 sewer, $1,365; curbing and drainage 
$3.078; curb and drainage work, $2.- 
7 ewer $2,190 Yonkers, street 
sewer construction, $392,000; bridge, $268.,- 
Brooklyn schoo $200,000 Columbia 
County, road work. $31,000. New York i S- 
sors’ apartments, Un Theological Seminary, 
$800,000 White Plain alte jons and ad- 
dition to hospital, $500,000. Pleasantville, Os- 
sining Road sewer, $6,318; Bedford Road sewer 
$8,213 Bedford Road water mains, $4,681 
and maintenance, $25,000 Am- 
ing wall, $559 Bronx, regu- 
curbing, sidewalks, et¢ $9,- 
water mains, $117,890; engine 
om I a ations to fire 
house, $3,270 r ns, $3,480 Elmsford 
police headq ters, $2,500 Fairport, altera- 
tions to tov hall and fire house, $30,473 
Huntington paving Oswego Drive $57,109 
Irvington, grading and paving Saw Mill River 
Pike, $5,555. Manhattan, alterations to Man- 
hattan Bridge. $78.400 Ocean Beach, water 
works system, $45,000. Ossining, altering con- 





















necting corridor of prison buildings, $8,148 
Queens, water mains and appurtenances, $6,- 
928 Tioga County new barns and stables 
on county farn $5,000; rebuilding heating 
system in courthouse, $17,000; reconstructing 
courthouse towers, $5,000 Newburgh. addi- 
tion to Free Acader 16.982. New Rochelle 
sewers, $7,300 Roc lle Center, ornamental 
street lighting extension $21,000 Sayville 
alteration tu American Legion Building 
$5,000 
, . . 
North Carolina 

North Carolina Clinton repairing high 
school, $110 Davidson County, school g - 
nasium, $3,500. Goldsboro, completing school 
audit um, $25,000 Iredell County, two sep- 
tic tanks for rural schools. $3,864; addition 
to school, $500 North Wilkesboro, repairing 
school roof. $200 repainting school, $1,500 
Orange Counts physical education building, 
$2,265 Spring Hope, school, $10,000 Dob- 
son yrison camp, $5,000 Kings Mountain 





lubhouse, $10,000 Statesville, storage ware 


pollution. About 25 technical employes 
including doctors—are engaged in the work 
of these laboratories. 
This is one of a series of articles 
descriptive of the research and experi- 


mentation work carried on at the 
various experiment stations of the 
National Bureau of Mines. The nert 


article, which will appear in an early 
edition, will explain the activities of 
the Coal Carbonization Section of the 
Pittsburgh Experiment Station at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 











graveling work, $3,450. Seneca Coynty, 


stoning work, $1,284 Wood County, surface 
treating drives, $2,661. Zanesville, bridge, $62,- 
932 Adams County, bridge over Cedar Fork 
Run, $11,953 Ashland County, culverts, $5,- 
141; bridge over Newell Run, $9,979. Belmont, 
bridge over McMahons Creek, $11,506 Ful- 
ton, constructing and widening bridges 


i r and 
culvert $8,336; bridge, $8.250; bridges and cul- 











verts, $14.773 Greene County, two bridges, 
$22 ardin County. two. bridges, $3.936 
Harrison County, retaining wall and extend- 
ing culverts, $1,666 Lucas County, bridge 
$19,745. Madison County, bridges, $23,672 and 
$23.198 Miami County. bridge, $4,350. Mon- 
roe County. bridge over Millers Run, $7.770 


Morow County, bridge, $5,913. Parma County, 
reservoir, $600,000. Muskingum County, bridge, 
$18,903 Ottawa County, bridges and ap- 
proaches, $10,262 Pike County, bridge, $5,207. 
Washington County, culvert, $13,818. 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma: Arapaho, bridges, $272,891. Hom- 
iny, church, $12,000 Lawton, lighting sys- 
tem, $2,500; resurfacing C Street, $2,000. Tulsa, 
storm sewer, $3,962; paving work, $25,618 
Tulsa County, water distribution improve- 
ments, $9,950. 


Oregon 


Oregon: Monmouth, repairing heating plant 
Oregon Normal School, $3,400: roofing Ore- 
gon Normal School Dormitory. $3,600. Med- 
ford, addition to Elm School, $20,000. 


Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania Arnold Boro, trade _ school 
shop, $12,500. Butler, building retaining wall, 
$2,600. Canonsburg, adding hose tower to fire 
station, $734. Erie, ground improvements, $1,- 








‘790, Jessup, repairs to school, $2,300. Monon- 
gahela, portable school, $2,500. Narberth, 
paving streets, $6,000 New Cumberland, 
street improvements, $5,000. New Kensington, 
addition to Mount Vernon School, $15,000 
Oil City, repairing water works, $10,000. Oly- 
phant, school, $12,000 Plymouth, sanitary 
sewer, $3,056; Main Street sewer $6,355 
Punxsutawney, addition to Weber Memorial 
Schoo], $13,000. Southwest Greensburg, pav- 
ing four streets, $45.C00 Tamaqua, street 
paving, $6,000 Drexel Hill. nurses’ home 
Delaware County Hospital, $100,000. Indiana, 
high school, $400; school, $600; redecorating 
and repairing school, $1.200 Newquehoning, 
building playground fence, $2,489. Titusville 


grandstand, $7,000 Wilkes-Barre, completing 
James Sutton Home for Aged and Infirm Men 
$30,000 Philadelphia, temporary street pav- 
ing. $6.000 
High School, $8,923 
disposal plant filtration beds, $380.000. Arm- 
strong County, grade school, $7,995. Claren- 
don, municipal building, $5,000. Ephrata, ad- 
dition to Municipal light plant, $100,000; ad- 





Allentown, sanitary sewer 


improvements to Roosevelt Junior | 





Elevator 
Cause of 


M 
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n Warehouses 


at Minneapolis, 
Charges, to Re- 


sume; St. Paul Permit 


A license to 
public grain wa 


Elevator M at Minneapolis by the State | 
and Warehouse Commission. 


Railroad 











St. Paut, Minn., Nov. 17. 


resume its status as a 
rehouse has been issued to 


The Commission also issued a license to 


the Farmers’ N 
for the Nationa 
Paul. 


The handling of 


|was the cause 
against the me 
by State Senat 


asked their removal. 


ational Grain Corporation 
1 Terminal Elevator in St. 


rain in Elevator M 
of charges being filed 
mbers of the Commission 
or Gerald T. Mullin, who 
Gov. Olson has an- 


nounced that he will hold a hearing on 


the charges. 


Compensation Claim 


Upheld After Third 


Party Settlement 


Award Authorized If Sum Is 


Less Than Benefits Under | 


Law, Kentucky Appellate 


Court Holds 





FRANKFORT, Ky., Nov. 17. 


A voluntary settlement by the personal 
representative of a deceased employe with 


an 


causing the de 


alleged wrongdoer for 


damages for 
ath of the employe does 


not constitute a bar to a claim by his de- 


pendents again 


st wis employer for com- 


pensation under the Kentucky workmen's 
compensation law, when the amount re- 


ceived in the s 


ettlement is less than the 


amount of compensation authorized by the 


law. 


This was the holding of the Court of | 


Appeals of Keniucky Nov. 10 in the case 


of Napier v. J 


ohn P. Gorman Coal Co, 


The employe had been killed through the 
alleged negligence of a third party and a 


settlement had 
Added C 


pensation Board on the ground that the | 


settlement by 


guished the rights of the dependents to* 


been effected for $300. 
ompensation Denied 


was claimed, but 
d by the Workmen's Com- 
extin- 


the administrator 


claim compensation from the employer. 


The Kentucky 


y workmen's compensation 


law provides that in such. cases the em- 
ploye may, at his option, either claim com- 


pensation or 
against the emp 
the third part 
not collect 
is awarded, the 
ried is subrogat 
ploye against t 
amount of the c 
able. 


from 


proceed by civil action 
loyer for compensation and 
for damages, but shall 
both. If compensation 
employer or insurance car- 
ed to the rights of the em- 
he third party up to the 
ompensation paid and pay- 


y 


Prior Decisions 


Stating that 
cisions that the 


it Is settled by prior de- 
collection of compensation 


does not bar an action against the wrong- 


does, the court held that “where damages | 
are recovered or received from the wrong- | 


doer in an amount less than the compen- 


sation authorize 
proceed to colle 
pensation due 
credit on the co 
received from t 
In such cases 
employer may r 
the wrongdoer, 
to the injured 
tive, 
flicted. 


ditional improver 
Penfield, lodge h 
and gymnasium 
| mail-marine term 
vention hall, $5 
nal 
building, $2,000. 
Swarthmore 
street 
| $140,000. Near 
pen, $3,900. 


Sou 
South 
$1,860; surfacing 
Road, $5.025; Jc 
Road, $3,544; 


| 
South 
Harding 
County, 


Dakota 


bridge, 


improvements 


new 
paving. $54,000 
York, 


Carolina: 


County 


ed by law, the employe may 
ct any balance of the com- 
him, giving the employer 
mpensation for the amount 
he wrongdoer.” 


s, it was further ruled, the 


ecover reimbursement from 
if the amount paid by him 
person, or his representa- 


was less than the whole damage in- | 


nents to water system, $5,000 
all and combined auditorium 
. $5,000 Philadelphia, air- 
ninal, $6,355,500; erecting con- 
500,000; Pennsylvania termi- 
$611,533 St. Clair, lodge 
Scranton, relief sewer, $2,594 
roads, $17,000 Tamaqua 
Wilkes-Barre, church 
county barn and hog 


ith Carolina 


Greenville, 
Hillcrest Drive 
omnes Avenue, $2 


road surfacing 
$3,184; Perry 
5; Airport 





Bramlett Road, $8,357 


South Dakota 


Butte County, bridge, $7,675 
bridge, $1,638. Lawrence 
$4,097 


Tennessee 


Tennessee: 


\istration buildin 


Texas: Andrew 
Aspermont, road 
|} work, $32,899. 
851 


sonville bridge 


}country club, $10,000. Taylor, schoo! 
| road work, 
| building, State Hospital, $68,300 
$30,000. 


Wheeler, 


| widening 
280. Big Sprin 
house, $5,000 

| School, $400,000; 
| schools, $100,000; 
ton School, $80, 
heimer Road, $5 
age disposal 
physical training 


| 
station, $40,000 


Franklin 
j approaches, $51,905. 


Corpus 
Hempstead, 


plant 


Main Street, $26,791 


bridges and 
admin- 


County 
Davidson County 
g, $31,000. 


r 
Texas 
s County, road work, $72,558 
work, $37,993. Canton, road 
Christi, bridges, $95,- 
road work, $109,925. Jack- 
5 $30,952. New Braunfels, 
$26,000 
ward 
street 
$23,- 


Austin 
Cuero 
dormitory, 
g. feeding sheds and seed 
Galveston, West End High 
remodeling and repairing 
church, $35,000; Sam Hous- 
000 Houston, paving West- 
Mount Pleasant, sew- 
$45,000 San Antonio, 
building, $13,980. Waco, fire 
Fort Worth, p 
Houston, underpass, $24,- 


$24,301 


Gatesville 


4,872. 


|700. Tyler, hospital, $26,100 


Vermont: Hine 
dison County, 
Grensboro, schoc 
$500 Montpelie 
$5,000 


Virginia: Fran 
| 000; addition to 
| ericksburg 
Field, addition 
$109,388. Near 
$31,145 
| $80,000 Frederic 
endon, Arlington 
tico, road paving 


t 


Washington 
Treatment 
and alterations t 
| No. 3, Occupatio 
United States 
Port Angeles 
ing 27th Street 
hospital, $200,000 

We 

West Virginia 
$30,000. Preston 
| ditorium, $5,000 
| $1,000 and $895 
| construction $60 
700; Tanner Sch 
;Trium, $6,800 
500; school gymn 
| repairs, $200 


Wisconsin: For 
house, $1,198 
water services 
County, grade s 


proaches, $15,318 


aration approaches 


grade separation 
rium, gymnasiur 
and residence 

Kenosha 
water 
$15,111. 
$25,100 


mains, $7 
Racine 
grade 
grade separation, 


grade separation 
age and grading 


water gas plant, 


Fredericksburg 
Richmond, 


Building 


Veterans 
sidewalks 
North 


Whitefish 
storm 


parsonage 


Outagamie County, 


Vermont 


sburg, rural school, $361 
schoo! improvements 
1, $7,000; remodeling 
r, alterations to 


Ad- 
$500 

school 
armory, 


Virginia 
klin 
old 


work at cemetery 
cemetery, $2,000. Fred- 
$28,000. Langley 
o two Air Corps warehouses, 
road paving, 
tuberculosis pavillion, 
ksburg, church, §5,500. Clar- 
County School, $25,000. Quan- 
and widening No. 6695, $7,780. 


$4.- 


Washington 


American Lake Continued 
Exercise Hall, addition 
© Mess and Kitchen Building 
nal Therapy Building No. 18 

Hospital, $247,776. 
$1,020. Seattle, pav- 
$32,035. Medical Lake, 


est Virginia 
Morgan County, high school 
County, gymnasium and au- 

Wayne County schools 
Gilmer County, Gilmer Road 
,000; Troy School boiler, 


school, §$1,- 


asium, $4,500. Sutton, school 


Clendenin, school, $38,000. 


Wisconsin 


id du Lac, deep 


well pump 
Bay 


house drains 
drains, $880 Alumet 
eparation and overhead ap- 
Brown County, grade sep- 
$41,991. Columbia County 
$25,440 Hayward, audito- 
n, science building, cottage 
Indian reservation. $55,000 

$15.000 Milwaukee, 
New Richmond, sewers 
grade separation 
field, $2.640 Rice 


781 


athletic 


Lake, golf clubhouse, $5,000. St. Croix County, 
| separation, 
| grade separation, 


$21,231. Shawnee County, 
$11.846. Walworth County, 
$17,163. Washington County, 
, $39,886. Wauwatosa, drain- 
work, $3,072, 


ring South | 


$1,- | 
ool gymnasium and audito-| 
Randolph County 
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SUPERVISION 


— 





‘On Compensation | 


_ IsHeld Invalid 


Provision in California on 
‘Injuries to Artificial 
Members’ Found Illegal 
By State Supreme Court 





SACRAMENTO, CaLir., Noy. 17. 


Inclusion of “injuries to artificial mem- 
bers” as an injury for which compensa- 
tion is payable under the California work- 
men’s compensation act was held uncon- 
stitutional by the State Supreme Court in 
a four to three opinion in the recent case 
of Pacific Indemnity Co. v. Industrial Ac- 
cident Commission et al. 


The facts of the case showed that the 
claimant was a teamster who broke his 
artificial leg beyond repair when his team 
shied during the course of his duties. He 
was otherwise unhurt, but was unable to 
|continue work without an artificial leg 
and did not have funds to purchase one. 
The effect of the Commission's order was 
|to compel the insurer to buy a new arti- 
ficial leg or to make indefinite weekly dis- 
ability payments 


Injury to Property | 

The majority of the court held that un- | 
der the State Constitution the sole vur-| 
pose of the Compensation Act “is to CO. | 
pensate workmen for injury or disability 
incurred or sustained by them—not for in- 
jury sustained by their personal prop-| 
erty.” | 
“If an employe could recover for injury | 
to an artificial limb, what would prevent} 
the extension of this right to include} 
other property injuries causing an equal 
inconvenience; for instance, injuries to} 
eyeglasses, false teeth, crutches, belts and | 
trusses, or even perhaps clothing, tools or | 
an automobile, any of which might pre-| 
| vent resumption of employment pending | 
replacement?” the majority asked. 


Extent of Invalidity 


While holding that the phrase “includ- 
ing injuries to artifacial members” is un- 
constitutional, the court said its invalidity 
does not affect the remaining provisions 
of the act. 

The minority said that to call an arti- | 
ficial limb “personal property” is to ignore 
the real point, namely, that its destruction 
results in disability to the workman. 

“Not only is the Constitution devoid of 
language inconsistent with this Statute,” 
said the dissenting opinion, “but the hold- 
jing of the majority opinion is in direct 
conflict with the expressed intention to 
{provide for a ‘complete system of work-| 
men's compensation.’ No amount of the-' 
orizing can avoid the regrettable conclu- 
sion that by this decision we have deprived | 
the Commission of power to render nec- | 
essary compensation to workmen disabled | 
‘in the course of their employment, and | 
have prevented the Legislature from cre- | 
ating a complete system of such compen- 
sation.” 


‘Authority for Insurers to 


| Buy Tax Warrants Asked 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Novy. 17. 

A bill (H. 66) has been introduced in| 

the Illinois Legislature by Representative 

| Adamowski to authorize insurance com- 

panies to purchase tax anticipation war- 
rants. 


Japanese Seek More Trade | 
In South African Market 


Concerted efforts of Japanese indus- | 


trialists to secure more extended markets | 
for their goods has been widened mi 
| 
' 


South Africa, recently, according to a re- 
port from Assistant Trade Commissioner 
DuWayne G. Clark, Johannesburg. 

In the past the textile trade 
Japan had maintained with the 
of South Africa was fairly well estab- | 
lished along lines which included silk and | 
some cotton-piece goods. The position of | 
the South African textile industry was in | 
no way disturbed and no particular atten- | 
tion was given to increases or decreases | 
reported in imports. | 

At present the South African manufac- | 
turers are becoming increasingly aware | 
that many of their sales outlets are being 
supplied with Japanese commodities, par- | 
ticularly clothing of all descriptions, at 
comparatively low prices 

In turn, however, Japan offers a pros- | 
pective market for South African raw ma- 
terials, particularly wool. An important | 
Japanese wool manufacturing firm is re- | 
ported to have sent its chief purchasing | 
agent from Australia to the Union to in- | 
vestigate the possibilities and another | 
Japanese concern has taken steps to se- | 


which 
Union | 


cure a complete assortment of South | 
African wool for experimental spinning | 
and weaving. 

Although Japan's imports of South | 


African wool have been insignificant thus 
far, Japanese purchases of Australian wool 
have become increasingly important in re- 
cent years and South African wool grow- 
ers hope to develop an export trade in 
wool with Japan.—I/ssued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 
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Fire Insurance Schedules 
In Kentucky to Be Studied 


FraNKForT, Ky., Nov. 17. 
A conference will be held at Frankfort 
Nov. 20 between representatives of the 
Commonwealth and George Parker, man- 
ager of the Kentucky Actuarial Bureau, 
and J. V. Parker, manager of the Western 
Actuarial Bureau, to discuss fire insurance 
rate increases on unprotected mercantile 
buildings and their contents in Kentucky, 
outside of Kenton and Campbell counties, 
the State Auditor, Clell Coleman, an- 
nounced Nov. 14. Mr. Coleman said that 
the new rates were put into effect with- 
out His approval. 


Policyholders Are Advised 


On Claims Against Insurer 


HarTFORD, CONN., Nov. 17. 


The State Insurance Commissioner, 
Howard P. Dunham, has informed Con- 
necticut policyholders of the Federal 


Surety Company, of Davenport, Iowa, now 
in receivership, that claims for unearned 
portions of premiums should be itemized 
in full, sworn to and forwarded to Julius 
Kunz, examiner-in-charge, at the home 
office of the company. All claims against 
the receivership must be filed by March 
25, 1932, he said. 
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... with these Fast 


Schedules to and 
from Washington 


ENNSYLVANIA schedules 
connecting Washington 
with 9 of the 10 largest cities in 
America are among the fastest 
and most flexible ever devised. 


Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia and Washington 
Four flyers, making the fastest 
time in history, speed daily be- 
tween New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington, in 
both directions. They lead a 
fleet of 18 fast trains—you can 
get one every hour throughout 
the business day. Three flyers 
daily speed between Boston and 
Washington without change. 


Chicago, Detroit, 

Cleveland and Washington 
The Liberty Limited, famous 
18-hour blue-ribbon flyer, is the 
leader of the largest fleet of 
trains between Washington, 
Baltimore and Chicago. 

Similarly fast and flexible 
schedules connect Washington 
with Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland, 
Columbus, Pittsburgh. Con- 
venient connections are pro- 
vided to and from the far West. 


Washington and St. Louis 
and the Southwest 


The American and ‘Spirit of 
St. Louis’’ lead a large fleet of 
daily trains between St. Louis 
and Washington. The Ameri- 
can makes ideal connections 
in St. Louis to and from the 
far Southwest. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 


MARINE and 
| INLAND TRAN 
INSURANCE 
ON ANEW CASH-RETURN BASIS 





‘sPORTATION 


mutual marine insurance 


Company in the United States, is now prepared to write 


ortation insurance on the 


mutual plan under two classes, viz.: 


1. POLICIES UNDER WHICH THE PREMIUM IS 
CHARGED ON A CASH DIVIDEND BASIS. Under 
this class the rates will approximate current market 
| emsng and any share in the 
company applicable to the policy will be credited 


rofits of the 


2. POLICIES UNDER WHICH THE PREMIUM IS 


DEND BASIS. Under this class any share in the 


applicable to the policy 


will be credited to the assured in scrip. 


Inquiries are invited from merchants either directly er 


rance brokers. 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL PROFITS REVERT TO THE ASSURED 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL 
INSURANCE CO. 


Chartered 1842 
51 Wall Street (Atlantic Building) 


New York, N. Y, 
33 Broad St. 

401 Walnut St. 
1370 Ontario St. 


175 W. Jackson Blvd. 
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Five Basic Chassis 
Only Will Be Used 
On Army Vehicles 


Maximum _Interchangeabil- 
ity Provided, Says Gen- 
eral DeWitt, Also Report- 


ing Lower Ration Costs 


Only five basic chassis will be used in 
the construction of practically all Army 
motor vehicles as a result of the develop- 
ment of a new plan for procuring these 
vehicles, Maj. Gen. John L, DeWitt, Quar- 
termaster General of the Army, announced 
in his annual report to the Secretary of 
War for the fiscal year ended June 30, 


1931. 

“The plan,” he explained, “provides for 
the maximum interchangeability of ve- 
hicle chassis for the various uses and 


bodies required by the Army as well as | 


maximum unit changeability of unit as 
semblies between vehicles of approxi- 
mately the same tonnage capacity 
synchronizes with the prevailing commer- 
cial practices.” 4 p 
The average cost of the garrison ration 


during the year dropped to 41.15 cents | 


from 50.06 cents as in the previous fiscal 
period, he reported. : : 
Supplies of bedding, including more 
than 28,000 blankets, 5,000 bedsacks, al- 
most 18,000 cots and 1,300 pillow cases 
were made available during the year to 
charitable organizations for unemploy- 


ment relief, Maj. Gen. DeWitt said. Army | 


housing construction was hastened, he ex- 
plained, for the same reason. 


New Cotton Uniform 


His report also reveals the adoption of 
a new cotton uniform for enlisted men. 
This uniform is said to be in manufacture 
now, after having passed service tests. 

An authorized summary of the report, 
made public Nov. 17 by the Department 
of War, follows in full text: : 

National Military Parks and Miscellane- 
ous Memorials: On July 1, 1930, adminis- 
tration of the established national mili- 
tary parks and other memorials and of 
the national cemeteries was transfererd 
to the commanding generals of ths Corps 
Areas in which they are located since 
these officers are in much closer touch 
with local sentiment than are the Quar- 


termaster Corps depots which were for- | 


duty. The ad- 


harged with this 
a , activities which 


ministration of those 


have not yet been completely established | 
remains with The Quartermaster Gen-| 


eral. This method of administration has 
proven to be very satisfactory. 

National Cemeteries: During the past 
fiscal year there were 3.507 interments in 
the national cemeteries in the United 
States and 25 in the cemeteries of Europe, 
making the total number of interments 
419,420 in the United States and 30,836 
in Europe. The investigation and research 
work incident to the identification and 
recovery of American dead in the battle 
fields of Europe resulted in the identifi- 
cation of 20 bodies buried in registered 
graves heretofore carried as unknowns 
and the recovery of 38 bodies of those who 
were listed as missing or unlocated. 


Headstones: During the fiscal year 


32,644 headstones were furnished to mark | 


the graves of deceased soldiers, sailors and 
marines. Of this number, 6,707 were of 


the Civil and Spanish War design; 15,877 | 


of the World War design, and 10,060 of 
the Confederate design. The organization 
for handling applications for headstones, 
which has been established in the Me- 
morial Branch, is giving excellent results 
and headstones are now being supplied 
promptly upon receipt of applications. 
Pilgrimages to War Zone 

There are approximately 17,389 women 
who are entitied to the benefits of the 
acts of Congress establishing a pilgrimage 
of mothers and widows to the cemeteries 
of American soldiers in Europe. 
number 3,653 made pilgrimages during the 
calendar year 1930 and 1,784 will make 
pilgrimages during the calendar year 1931. 
The remainder are eligible to make pil- 
grimages during the calendar years 1932 
and 1933. 

Cost ot the Ration: The average cost 
of the garrison ration during the fiscal 
year was 41.15 cents as against 50.06 cents 
for the fiscal year 1930. 

Nicaraguan Reliet: In the recent earth- 
quake and disaster at Managua and other 
points in Nicaragua, subsisvence supplies 
were shipped trom Panama and ovher 
subsistence supplies were taken off Army 
transports for relief of the sufferers, and 
turned over to the American Red Cross, 
and in addition meals were 
retugees returning to the 
on Army transports. 

Clothing and Equipage: Khaki cotton 
uniuorm cioth. In the tast annual report, 
reterence was made to a service test of 
khaki cloth that was under way to de- 
termine whether or not it was advisable 
to adopt it as standard. This service test 
having proved that this cloth will be satis- 
factory tor military use, it was adopted 
as the standard for enlisted men. Uni- 
forms are now being manufactured from 
it and will be issued—two to each enlisted 
man in the tropics and one each to en- 
listed men in the warmer portions of the 
United States. The cut and style of this 
cotton un:Zorm will be ihe same as that 
of the olive drab woolen uniforms and 
for the time being it will be worn only on 
pass, ceremonies and special occasions. 


Unemployment Report 

Relief Measures: During the past year 
the Quartermaster Corps was cailed upon 
to render assistance to the unemployed 
throughout the country. Supplies were 
placed under the control of Corps Area 
Commanders and with the approval of 
governors of various States there were 
loaned to reputable charitable organiza- 
tions for use of the unemployed the fol- 
lowing: 

Bedsacks, 5,103; blankets, 28,109; pillow 
cases, 1,300; cots, 17,881; mattresses, 200; 
pillows, 200, and sheets, 400. 

Relief was also rendered in connection 
with the huricane at Santo Domingo in 
September, 1930; the loss incurred by the 
War Department in this case amounted to 
$18,519.26. 

Receipts from the sale of salvage 
property for the fiscal year 1931 will ap- 
proximate $676,647.37, of which $551,814.19 
represents receipts from the sale of con- 
demned property and waste material and 
$124,833.18, receipts from the sale of gar- 
bage, manure and dead animals. 

uring the fiscal year laundry and dry 


cleaning service was rendered to approxi- | 


mately 87,341 patrons—these plants handl- 
ing a total of 57,675,596 pieces. As the 
result of the operation of these laundries 
and dry cleaning plants $1,181,107.53 was 
turned in to the Treasury as “Miscel- 
laneous Receipts.” 

Transports in Service: At the end of 
the fiscal year, the Transport Service con- 
sisted of six passenger transports (U. S 
“Grant,” “Cambrai,” “Chateau Thierry,’ 
“St. Mihiel,” “Somme” and “Merritt”); 
three freight and animal transports 
(“Kenowis,” Ludington” and “Meigs”); 
and one cable ship ‘‘Dellwood”). Con- 
gressional authority has been sought for 
disposal of the “Merritt” no longer needed 
in the Philippine Islands or elsewhere in 
the Army Transport Service. The “Lud- 
ington” (formerly the “James Otis’), re- 
named for a former Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, was taken over from the Shipping 
Board on May 1, 1931, and at the close of 
the year was being reconditioned to re- 
place the transport ‘“‘Kenowis,” which will 
be returned to the Shipping Board upon 
arrival in New York in July, 1931. 

War experiences in the maintenance of 
motor vehicles as well as peace-time 
maintenance point: definitely to the ne- 
cessity for a central control for procure- 
ment of wheeled motor vehicles in order 
to keep within a reasonable limit the 


|Emergency Act of Dec. 20, 1930. 


Of this | 


| wego Harbor. 
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Funds Transferred 


To River Projects 
Inactive Balances Allotted by 
Department of War to 
Western Undertakings 
The Secretary of War has approved the 


recommendation of the Chief of Engineers 
transferring inactive balances of funds 


— ele —o = 


| 
' 
| 


| 


previously allotted to projects in the Pa-| 
cific Division to projects where their ex- | 


penditure will advance the 


navigation, be to the interests of the 


interests of | 


United States, and insure application of | 


|available funds without delay for work on 
existing or proposed contracts. Funds 
have been allotted to the following proj- 
ects: 


Willamette River above Portland and 
Yamhill River, Oregon, $24,000; Lake 
River, Washington, $3,000; Cowlitz River, 
Washington, $5,000; Deep River, Wash- 
ington, $7,500 Richmond Harbor, Califor- 
nia, $15,000 Humboldt Harbor and Bay, 
California, $23,094; San Joaquin River, 
California, $145,000; Sacramento River, 
California, $1,000. Total, $223,594.—/ssued 
by the Department of War. 


St. Lawrence River 
And Oswego Harbor 
Allotments Approved 


and | 


to Include 
Widening of Channel and 
Construction of System of 
Breakwaters 


Improvements 


Allotments for improvements of the St. 
Lawrence River and Oswego Harbor, New 
York, have been approved by the Secre- 
tary of War, stated the Department of 
War on Nov. 17, as follows: 

The Secretary of War has approved the 
| following allotment of funds for rivers and 
harbors: 


St. Lawrence Project 

St. Lawrence River between Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y., and Lake Ontario, $90,000. 

The project for improvement of St. 
Lawrence River between Ogdensburg and 
Lake Ontario, as authorized by Congress 
in the River and Harbor Act of July 3, 
1930, provides for the removal of shoals 
lying in United States waters to a depth 
of 27 feet to secure a safe channel with a. 
least width of 450 feet. Excavation of 
ledge rock and overlying materials is now 


| in progress, the work having been inaugu- 


rated with funds provided in part by the 
Under 
date of Aug. 6, 1931, the Acting Secretary 
of War authorized the transfer of $90,000 
previously allotted to St. Lawrence River 
under the Emergency Act to the project 
for improvement of Oswego Harbor, N. Y., 
where early expenditure of the funds 
could be assured. It is now necessary to 
replace the funds thus withdrawn in order 
that funds may be available to meet ob- 
ligations under the contract in force and 
upon which work is now progressing. 

Commercial traffic in this section of the 
St. Lawrence River for the calendar year 
amounted to 6,371,704 tons; the value of 
this commerce is not available. 


Oswego Project 

Oswego Harbor, N. Y., $50,000. 

The project for improvement of Oswego 
Harbor, N. Y., as modified by Congress in 
the River and Harbor Act of July 3, 1930, 
provides among other items for an arrow- 
head breakwater system consisting of 
outer east and west breakwaters of rubble 
mound construction. Work by continuing 
contracts upon the breakwaters has been 
vigorously pushed and will be completed 
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Revenue Increase | 
Asked of I. C.C. by 
Pullman Company 


Seeks 20 Per Cent Plus Fare 
For Second Occupant of 
Berth; $750,000 Esti-| 


mated in Added Income _| 


The Pullman Company is not earning | 
the “fair return” upon its property invest- | 
ment to which it is entitled, and this fact | 
alone justifies its endeavors to increase 
its revenues by every reasonable means, | 
the Interstate Commerce Commission was 
advisd Nov. 17 by L. S. Taylor, vice presi- 
dent of the company. (I. & S. Docket 
No. 3645.) 

Mr. Taylor’s statement was made during 
hearings before Examiner William S. 
Disque in connection with the Pullman |} 
Company's proposal to make a charge of | 
20 per cent of the lower berth rate for | 
passengers over 12 years sharing a berth | 
with another. At present no additional | 
charge is made for a second passenger oc- 
cupying a berth in Pullman sleepers. 

The company’s proposal was protested 
in letters to the Commission by Fanchon 
& Marco, Hollywood theatrical producers, 
and the Paramount Publix Corporation, 
also engaged in the theatrical business in 
Hollywood. Neither opposing organization 
made an appearance during the hearings. 

John E. Benton and Clyde S. Baily ap- 
peared for the Corporation Commission of 
Arizona, and deciared they also repre- 
sented the State regulatory commissions 
of New Mexico and Nevada. While an- 


|nouncing their opposition to the Pullman 


fare proposed in communications with the 
Commission, the State commissions’ coun- 
sel did not cross-examine the Pullman 
Company’s witnesses, but reserved the! 
right to file a brief stating their views if | 
ceemed to be necessary. 


Dates for Filing Briefs 


At conclusion of the hearing, the ex- 
aminer announced that all briefs should 
be filed by Dec. 17, and reply briefs by 
Jan. 4. 

L. M. Greenlaw and G. A. Kelly ap- 
peared as counsel for the Pullman Com- 
pany. The first witness was Edward P. 
Burk, general passenger agent for the 
company. 

Mr. Burk explained that the proposed 
20 per cent charge for second passengers 
occupying berths only affected about 7 per 
cent of the passengers occupying Pull- 
mans, since more than 90 per cent of this 
traffic occupied berths alone. About 3 per 
cent of those coming under the category 
of second passengers are children less 
than 12 years of age, who will not be 
charged the additional 20 per cent, he 
said. 

The company’s passenger agent ex- 
plained that Pullman traffic has fallen off 
sharply since 1929, and detailed steps 
which had been taken to cut down oper-| 
ating expenses and increase revenues, in- 
cluding the installation of de luxe equip- 
ment to provide for the comfort of trav- 
elers. 

Cites Hotel Example 

He said this extra service is shared 
equally by those who occupy berths as sec- 
ond passengers as well as those who pay 
the full Pullman fare. The charge is not 
an increase, he emphasized, but rather a 
new charge for a service which heretofore 
has been free. The charge is similar to 
that made by hotels where two persons 
occupy a single room, he said, and pre- 


|sented an exhibit showing charges made 
| by 85 hotels in 34 cities, only two of which 
'made an extra charge less than the 20 per 


at an earlier date than originally antici- | 


pated, thus resulting in material advan- 
tage to navigation. Additional funds in 
the sum of $50,000 will be required for con- 
tract payments which in equity and in 


;the Company, 


recognition of the energy displayed should ! 


be promptly met. 

Commercial traffic at Oswego Harbor 
for the calendar year 1930 amounted to 
394,718 tons, valued at $18,919,461. 
provements within the harbor being car- 
ried out by local interests under the re- 
quirements of the project authorization 
will, it is expected, result in material in- 
crease in commercial use made of Os- 


Cuba Increases Rate 
Of Duty on Vegetable Oil 


Cuban Presidential Decree No. 1630, 
published and effective Nov. 11, 1931, in- 


iurnished | 
United States 


Im- | 


cent proposed by his company. 

M. S. Bradish, assistant comptroller of 
estimated that the new 
service proposed would net the Company 
approximately $750,000 in additional reve- 
nues under ordinary conditions. Figures 
which he presented based on present con- 
ditions showed that the company would 
earn $671,920 more by putting the extra 
charge into effect. 

Mr. Bradish told the Commission it was 
vitally necessary for his company to in- 
crease revenues since at this time “out 
of every dollar of revenue received 97 
cents goes out in expenses.” 

He introduced an exhibit showing that 
Pullman passenger miles have decreased 
from 965,777,000 in January, 1931, to 856,- 


| 194,000 miles in September, 1931, while the 


creases the rates of import duty on vege- | 
table oils, for the purpose of stimulating | 


the domestic production of oleaginous 
seeds, according to an air mail report just 
received from Assistant Commercial At- 


tache Albe ‘ r, Havana.—Iss | ; : ; ; 
rt F. Nufer, Havana.—Issued by | senger miles, included in the total gained 


the Department of Commerce. 


number of different types of such vehicles. | 
During the war nearly 275,000 motor vehi- | 


cles, consisting of over 200 different makes, 
were purchased. Approximately $150,000,- 
000 or 25 per cent of the cost of the 
vehicles was spent for parts and_ yet 


maintenance during the war was entirely | 


unsatisfactory. For this reason much time 
and effort have been spent in developing 
a plan for the procurement of motor 
vehicles that will insure satisfactory mil- 
itary equipment able to satisfy perform- 
ance requirements, have the quality and 
sturdiness to stand up in military service, 
and withal can be satisfactorily and eco- 


drop in the number of cars in service was 
from 6,734 in January to 6,179 in Septem- 
ber. Compared with September last year, 
the drop in Pullman passenger miles was 
218,850,000, while the number of cars was 
853.2 or 12.13 per cent. 

Comments On Decline 


The witness showed that while the total 
passenger miles, exclusive of commutation 
travel declined from 29,716,926,000 in 1924 
to 24,175,661,000 in 1929, the Pullman pas- 


from 13,083,038,000 in 1924 to 14,058,525,000 
in 1929, commencing to decline from that 
time on. 

The per cent of the total passenger 
miles, exclusive of commutation, which 
was in Pullman travel was 65.03 per cent 
in the period Jan. 1, to June 30, 1931, 
compared with 63.90 during that period in 
1930, while the percentage during the cal- 
endar year 1924 was but 44.03 per cent. 

The sleeping car operating revenue in 


| 1929, according to an exhibit of Mr. Brad- 


nomically maintained in peace and war, | 


This plan provides for the maximum in- 
terchangeability of vehicle chassis for the 
various uses and bodies required by the 
Army as well as maximum interchange- 
ability of unit assemblies between vehicles 
of approximately the same tonnage ca- 
pacity and synchronizes with the prevail- 
ing commercial practice. 

The plan has been developed and a 
sufficient number of vehicles procured and 
tested to prove the practicability and 
economy thereof. Under this plan only 
five basic chassis will be required to meet 
all the requirements for the Army, ex- 
clusive of passenger cars, very light '2-ton 
and *,-ton trucks, motor cycles and trail- 
ers. Experience indicates that military 
motor vehicles must be capable of cross- 
country movement and should be of the 
multi-wheel drive type and that the 4- 
wheel, 4-wheel drive should be the basic 
type. 

Procurement: The total procured by the 
Quartermaster Corps for the Regular 
Army since the War, exclusive of ‘those 
procured for experimental purposes 
amounts to 1,401 vehicles 

Operation: There have been many com- 
plaints from the using services as to un- 
satisfactory motor vehicle equipment. 
The war-purchased vehicles are now ap- 
proximately 14 years old, obsolescent, and 
generally in bad condition. They are 
unsatisfactory from operating and train- 
ing standpoints, also require excessive 
maintenance costs. 

Troop Movements: An aggregate of 13,- 
164 troops in parties of 25 or more were 
transported by rail during the year, of 
which number 6,246 were moved in 28 
special trains of 171 cars. 

Measures taken to offset Economic De- 
pression: In order to alleviate the unem- 
ployment situation in so far as possible 
the Act of Congress, Public 718, 71st Con- 
gress, dated Feb. 23, 1931, made $17,737,- 
000, including contract authorization, im- 
mediately available for Army housing con- 
struction, which would not ordinarily be 
undertaken until after July 1, 1931.° By 
concentrating effort and working with all 
possible speed a large part of the fiscal 
year 1932 appropriation, amounting to 
' $10,163,254, has been obligated at this time. 


| $42,542,569.14 


ish, amounted to $91,087,591.62, the aver- 
age for 4927, 1928 and 1929 being $90,-| 
132,068.01. The total for 1930 was but 
$81,767,991.44, or 9.28 per cent below the 
average for the three preceding years. 

The total sleeping car revenue for the 
first six months of this year, of $34,025,- 
592.66, was 20.02 per cent below that for 
the corresponding period last year, when | 
was earned from sleeping- 
car service alone. 

Valuation Is Set 

Charles S. Knapp, valuation engineer | 
of the Pullman Company, introduced an | 
exhibit showing the valuation of property 
owned and used in the sleeping-car busi- | 
ness to be $224,395,783.79, compared with 
$233 ,078,766.82 in 1927. 

He presented figures showing that the 
total investment of his company in its 
properties to be $258,983,578.05 on June 30, 
1931. Of this total $251,694,485.08 was in 
physical property, and $7,289,092.97 in cash 
and working capital. Equipment alone | 
was stated as $241,669,415.08. 

Vice President L. S. Taylor told | 
Commission that the executives of his | 
company were “very much concerned” | 
over the showing which has been made | 
during recent years. He said that from! 
90 to 95 per cent of the Pullman proper- 
ties is in movable equipment which is sub- | 
ject to rapid deterioration, and that it 
was the belief and conviction of Pullman 
Officers that the company is entitled to! 
a better rate of return on the property | 
investment than would be the case if such 
property was in the nature of “fixed prop- 
erty.” 

Mr. Taylor tntroduced two exhibits 
showing the rate of return of his company | 
based on property investment and upon 
valuation. The first indicated that in 1927 
the company earned a rate of return of 
4.46 per cent on a property investment of 
$232,896,012.11, while in 1930 this return; 
had shrunk to 1.62 per cent on an invest- 
ment of $261,498,491.47. 

During the first half of the current year 
the return was but 0.65 per cent on an in- 
vesiment of $258,983,578.05. 

Based upon valuation, as shown by Mr. 
Taylor’s second exhibit, the company 
earned 4.46 per cent in 1927 on a property 
value of $233,078.766.82, and 1.85 per cent 
in 1930 on a valuation of $229,984.626.25. 
During the first six months of 1931 the 
return was 0.75 per cent on a valuation | 
of $224,395,783.79. ! 


the 


;sales at even lower prices. 


Action Taken by the Interstate | 


Commerce Commission on 
Various Appeals 


| 
| 
| 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
on Nov. 17 made public decisions in rate | 
and finance cases, which are summarized | 


as follows: 


Canned Goods: I. & S. Docket No. 3401.— 
Canned Goods, Carloads, from, to, and be- 
tween Points in Southern Territory. 


1. Proposed rates on canned goods, 
carloads, to, from, and between points in 
southern territory found justified to the 
extent they do not exceed the seventh class 
rates, except where departures from the 
long-and-short haul rule of the fourth sec- 
tion would result to destinations in North 
Carolina, and except the proposed rates 
from Green Bay, Oconto, and Sturgeon Bay, 
Wis. The schedules found not justified re- 
quired to be canceled. 


2. Reasonable rates prescribed from Green 
Bay, Oconto, and Sturgeon Bay, Wis., in 
No, 21869, and complaint in No. 12628 dis- 
missed. 


Livestock: No. 17000.—Rate Structure In- 
vestigation, Part 9, Livestock—Western Dis- 
trict Rates. Grouping rule in the original 
report herein,-176 I. C. C. 1, modified with 
respect to the grouping of Utah common 
points and Colorado common points on traf- 
fic between these two groups. 

Paper: I. & 8S. Docket No, 3497.—Scrap or 
Waste Paper, in Carloads, from, to, and 
between Points in Southwestern Territory. 
Upon further consideration, finding in prior 
report, 176 I. C. C. 293, that proposed rates 
on scrap or waste paper, in carloads, be- 
tween points in the southwest and Kansas- 
Missour} territory and between points in 
such territories and the defined territories 
had not been justified, reversed. Order of 
suspension and prior order requiring the 
cancellation of the suspended schedules 
vacated, and proceeding discontinued. 


F. D. No. 8973.—Certificate issued permit- 
ting the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Company to abandon a line of 
railroad in Otero County; Colo, 


F. D. No. 8961.—Certificate issued authoriz- 
ing the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway Company (a) to construct a con- 
necting track between its line of railroad 
and a line of the Davenport, Rock Island 
& Northwestern Railroad Company; (b) to 
operate under trackage rights over the lat- 
ter line between a point at or near the 
town of Shaffton and a point at or near 
the town of Chancy; and (c) to abandon 
its own line of railroad between the last- 
named towns, all in Clinton County, Iowa. 


Examiners’ Proposed Reports 


Livestock: No. 24494.—Walker-Gordon Lab- 
oratory Company v. Norfolk & Western 
Railway. Rates on livestock, in carloads, 
from Blacksburg, Va., to Juliustown and 
Piainsboro, N. J., and from Juliustown to 
Blacksburg, found unreasonable. Waiver of 
undercharge authorized. Reasonable rates 
prescribed and reparation awarded. 


Limestone: No. 24606.—Shelby County 
Commissioners v. Missouri Pacific Railroad. 
Rate charged on shipments of crushed lime- 
stone, in carloads, from Krause, IIl., to 
Capleville, Tenn., found applicable and not 
unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 


Window Glass: No. 23939.—Adamston Flat 
Glass Company v. Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road. Rates charged on nine carloads of 
window glass from Clarksburg, W. Va., to 
Birmingham and Montgomery, Ala., Athens 
and Macon, Ga., and Chattanooga and 
Knoxville, Tenn., found not unreasonable, 
unjustly discriminatory, or unduly preju- 
dicial. Complaint dismissed. 


Brick: No. 24283 and Related Cases.—Best 
Brick Company v. Southern Railway Com- 
pany. Rate charged on brick, in carloads, 
from Albion, Ill, to St. Louis, Mo., not 


shown to have been inapplicable. Complaint 
dismissed. 


Chemicals: No. 24040.—Roessler & Hass- 
lacher Chemical Company v. New York Cen- 
tral Railroad. Rate on sodium cyanide liq- 
uor, in tank-car loads, from Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., to Philadelphia, Pa., found not un- 
reasonable in the past, but unreasonable for 
the future. Reasonable rate prescribed. 


Orders Issued 


No. 15879.—Eastern Class Rate Investi- 
gation: No. 17000, Part 2, Western Trunk 
Line Class Rates. 


It is ordered, that the effective date of 
the Commission's orders of June 27, 193}, 
in the above-entitled proceedings, be, and 
it is hereby, postponed until March 2, 1932, 
in so far as said orders require the revi- 
sion of class rates between points in elec- 
tric lines in central territory and points on 
steam railroads between which joint class 
rates over said electric lines are not now 
in effect. 


And it is further ordered, that in all 
other respects said orders shall continue in 


effect until the further order of the Com- 
mission. 


No. 17000.—Rate Structure Investigation, 
Part 9, Livestock—Western District Rates. 
_ Upon further consideration of the record 
in the above-entitled proceeding, and good 
cause appearing therefor: 

It is ordered, that the above-entitled pro- 
ceeding be, and it is hereby, reopened with 
respect to the application of the grouping 
rule in making rates between Utah common 
points on the one hand and Colorado com- 
mon points on the other hand, for further 
consideration upon the record as made. 

No. 17000.—Rate Structure Investigation, 
Part 9, Livestock—Western District Rates. 

Upon further consideration of the rec- 
ord and of petitions filed by the Interior 
Iowa Packers, Texas and Southwestern Cat- 
tle Raisers’ Association, Highland Hereford 
Breeders’ Association, Panhandle Live Stock 
Association, Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Asso- 
clation of Texas, Live Stock Traffic Asso- 
ciation, El Paso Freight Bureau, Oklahoma 
City Live Stock Exchange, Oscar Mayer & 
Company, The State of Iowa, Iowa Co-op- 
erative Live Stock Shippers, Corn Belt Meat 
Producers’ Association, Iowa Sheep and 
Wool Growers’ Association. The Kansas Live 
Stock Association, The Witchita Live Stock 
Exchange Association, The Wichita Union 
Stock Yards Company, The Wichita Cham- 
ber of Commerce, The Amarillo Chamber of 
Commerce, The Amarillo Board of City De- 
velopment, The Amarillo Cotton Oil Com- 
pany, The Western Stock Yards Company 
and the Southwestern Lines, for rehearing, 
reargument, and/or. reconsideration and 
modification of the findings and order en- 
tered .in the above proceedings: 

It is ordered, that the said petitions be, 
and they are hereby, denied 


in 


Licorice Production 
Curtailed in Syria 


Smaller Demand May Reduce 
Crop to Less Than 4,000 Tons 


Syria is the chief production area for 
the world’s supply of licorice. During 
1930, the amount of licorice root produc- 
tion in Syria was regulated entirely by 
the demand, according to Vice Consul 
Robert G. McGregor Jr., Beirut, Syria, 
Oct. 1, 1931. Crop prospects were bright 
but the actual production was extremely 
limited due to the weakness of the demand 
shown by foreign, chiefly American, buyers. 

It is anticipated that the total crop 
for this year will be somewhat less than 
4.000 tons. Of this amount a large ex- 
porting house in Alexandretta has con- 
tracted for some 3.000 tons. A small quan- 
tity nas already been shipped to France 
and attempts are being made to find mar- 
kets in Germany and England, appar- 
ently without success. 

Prices formerly quoted by French buyers 
between 7 to 12 Turkish gold pounds per 
ton are now quoted at 7 to 8 Turkish gold 


pounds, while British and German firms | 


are quoting 11 to 13 Turkish gold pounds 
It is said that a large exporting firm 
in Alexandretta has contracted for a few 
hundred tons at 7 Turkish gold pounds 
($30.80) per ton, delivered at Alexandretta 
The same firm has refused to consider 
French firms 
are quoting approximately 8 Turkish gold 
pounds per ton, c. i. f. Marseilles. 
Activity has been shown by the agents 


lof the American Export Lines in endeav- 


oring to secure long term contracts for 
the transportation of licorice root to the 
United States. For several years past, the 
American Levant Line has been under 
contract to carry practically all shipments 
of licorice root. However, in the Spring 
of this year, the American Levant Line 
ceased to operate in Syrian ports, these 
contracts consequently 


endeavoring to secure the business.—Is- 
sued by the Department of Commerce. 


Rulings Announced 
In Railway Cases 
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Randolph Field, in Texas, was opened this month as a school for train- 
ing flyers for the Army Air Corps, it has just been announced by the 


Department of War. 


Construction work has proceeded so that the struc- 


tures and equipment are ready to assume the functions required of them. 
Randolph Field occupies a tract about four miles square near the City 
of San Antonio; 600 acres in the center of this square has been set 
aside for the construction of buildings of all, essential types, administra- 
tive and residential, and surrounded by the open space in which air- 
planes may land and take off. Save for a single tower building, there 
will be no high elevations to obstruct fliers; in this tower will be housed 
the headquarters and administration building, and it will also contain 
the tank from which the station will be supplied with water and is sur- 


mounted by revolving beacon. 


In the heart of the building tract the 


officers’ mess hall has been erected. There are nine hangars each on two 


sides of the field with total accommodations for 275 planes. 
tecture of all the buildings is of the Spanish mission type. 


The archi- 
The adminis- 


tration building tower is shown in the upper picture, which gives a 
general view of the field; below, two of the hangars appear in the fore- 
ground, with the building area in the background. 


Radio Decisions and A pplications 
Announced by Federal Commission 


Decisions of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission, made public Nov. 17, follow: 


Applications granted: 


WAAT, Bremer Broadcasting Corporation, 
Jersey City, N. J., granted construction per- 
mit to install new equipment to conform 
to General Orders 111, 115 and 116. 

KWCR, Cedar Rapids Broadcast Co., Ce- 
dar Rapids, Iowa, granted construction per- 
mit to move transmitter and studio locally 
in Cedar Rapids. 

KGUR, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Los An- 
geles, Calif., granted modification of license 
to change frequencies. 

KFSG, Echo Park Evangelical Associa- 
tion, Los Angeles, Calif., granted 15-day ex- 
tenstion from Nov. 16 to conduct program 
test S 

WOBA, Director of Radio, S. S. “Crapo, 
granted use of 500 kc. for testing auto- 
matic alarm device under direction of Su- 
pervisor of Radio at Detroit, on board S. 8S. 
“Crapo,” from Nov. 14 to 23. 

KDTZ, Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., 
Ss. S. “Southern Cross,’ granted temporary 
authority to operate for a period not to 
exceed 60 days. 

+~+ + 


Renewal of licenses: 


WLCI, The Lutheran Association of Ith- 
aca, Ithaca, N. Y., granted renewal of li- 
cense, 1,210 ke. 50 w., to operate from 
10:45 a. m. to 12:15 p. m. on Sundays 

ly. 

OrKMLB, J. C. Liner, Monroe, La., granted 
temporary license subject to- decision as 
result of investigation concerning improper 
broadcasts in connection with an alleged 
lottery; operating without licensed opera- 
tor and making changes in equipment with- 
aut authority. 
> > + 


Set for hearing: 

WJBC, Kaskaskia Broadcasting Co. La 
Salle, Ill., requests construction permit to 
move transmitter and studio from La Salle, 
Ill., to Racine, Wis.; make changes in equip- 
ment; change frequency from 1,200 to 1,500 
ke., and change hours of operation from 
sharing with WJBL to half-time. 

WRNJ, Racine Broadcasting Corporation, 
Racine, Wis., requests construction permit 
to’ install new equipment, increase day 
power to 250 w. (Facilities of WJBC.) 

WOMT, Francis M. Kadow, Manitowoc, 
Wis., renewal of license set for hearing be- 
cause station appears to be operating less 
than 12 hours daily; temporary license is- 
sued pending hearing and decision. 

WJBC, Kaskaskia Broadcasting Co., La 
Salle, Ill., renewal application set for hear- 
ing and temporary license granted pending 
decision of WRNJ's application for this 
station's facilities. 

WRBL, WRBL Radio Station, Columbus, 
Ga., renewal applications set for hearing 
and temporary license granted pending de- 
cision as result of hearing to be held in re 
violation by licensee of General Orders 111 
and 115, also as to alleged improper broad- 
casts over station. 


Production of Airplanes 


landplanes. 


being cancelled, | 
land the American Export Line has been 


Is Below Output in 1930 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
landplanes of the 1 or 2 place open-cock- 
pit type, and of the biplanes, the majority 
were either 2 ar 3 place open-cockpit 


During the first nine months of 1930, a 
total of 2,710 airplanes was manufactured 
of which 945 were monoplanes and 987 
biplanes. 
factured for domestic civil use; 556 were 
delivered to the Army and Navy, and 198 
were exported. 

The report for the nine months of 1931} 
is based on a record of Department of | 
Commerce licenses, identification marks 
issued for unlicensed airplanes, and re- 
ports as to exports and military deliveries, 
for aircraft manufactured between Jan. 1} 
and Sept. 30. There is a possibility, how- 
ever, that there still may be a few air- 
craft manufactured within that period for 


Of the total, 1,956 were manu-| 





which licenses or identification marks have 
not yet been sought. 


Paroles Reduce Number 
Of Federal Prisoners 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

from 2,622 +o 2,479. In the various prison 
camps, nine in number, there was a de- 
crease from 1,142 to 893. In the New 
York Detention Headquarters the number 
decreased from 180 to 145. Thus the total 
number in Federal penal institutions de- 
creased from 13,726 to 12.798. 

Federal prisoners in St. Elizabeth Hos- 
pital, National Training School for Boys, 
decreased from 456 to 360; territorial jail, 
395 to 310, and in State and county in- 
stitutions from 12,500 to 11,750. These 
conditions are accounted for chiefly by 
the Summer vacations of the courts. Dur- 
ing the same period the total number of 
Federal prisoners on parole increased from 
2.479 to 2,951, when the total number of 
prisoners on probation increased from 
13,028 to 14,676. 


Application dismissed: 

WJBK, James F. Hopkins, 
Mich., construction permit 
w., share WIBM. 


Application denied: 


W9BNF, Louis W. Thomsen, Luvern, Minn., 
denied permission to operate amateur trans- 
mitter on Nov. 17, 18 and 19, at Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak., in connection with a radio broad- 
cast convention to be held in Coliseum. 

> + + 


Broadcasting applications: 


WDEL, Inc., Wilmington, Del., construc- 
tion permit to move station locally 

WRDO, Inc., Augusta. Me., modification 
of construction permit to extend commence- 
ment and completion dates to Noy. 15, 1931, 
and Dec. 31, 1931, respectively. 

WJMS, Johnson Music Store, Ironwood, 
Mich., license to cover construction permit 
granted May 15, 1931, for new station 

KIT, Carl E. Haymond, Yakima, Wash., 
modification of construction permit granted 
Nov. 6, 1931, to omit change in transmitter 
and studio location which was granted 

The following applications have been re- 
turned to the applicants: 

WSMK,. Stanley M. Krohn Jr Dayton, 
Ohio, voluntary assignment to WSMK, Inc. 
(Did not answer Commission's letters.) 

WCAJ Nebraska Wesleyan University, 
Lincoln, Nebr., modification of license for 
1 kw. power. (General Order 102.) 

WJBC, Kaskaskia Broadcasting 
Salle, Ill., modification of license 
limited time. (General Order 102.) 

++ + 

Applications (other than broadcasting): 

WAD, R. C. A. Communications, Inc., 
New Brunswick, N. J., modification of con- 
struction permit for extension of completion 
date to May 11, 1932, and change in loca- 
tion to Rocky Point. N. Y.; point-to-point 
service. WAE. modification of construction 
permit for extension of completion date to 
May 11, 1932, decrease in power to 40 kw. 
and change in location to Rocky Point, 
_ WAC, modification of construction 
permit for extension of completion date 
to Nov. 11, 1932, and decrease in power to 
40 kw. 


Inc., Detroit, 
1,370 ke., 100 


Co., 
for 


La 
un- 


Gain in Amateur 


Activity Marks 
Year for Radio 


Licensed Amateur Stations 
Increased by 4,000 in 
Fiscal Period, Says Com- 
merce Department 





| functioning, 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the operation of their stations in an 
orderly manner, having due regard for 
other users, including the broadcast lis- 
teners. ° 

While no major emergency occurred in 
the United States to enable the amateurs 
to participate in the storm relief work 
for which they have been noted in re- 
cent years, greater cooperation was af- 
forded to more than a dozen expeditions 
sailing from this country, and increased 
activity is reported in connection with the 
Naval Radio Reserve and the Army Ama- 
teur Radio System. 

Citing the comprehensive activities of 
his division in the field of radio regula- 
tion, Mr. Terrell points out that during 
the fiscal period reviewed in his report, 
19,458 inspections of all classes were made 
which was a substantial increase over the 
1930 period. This figure included 11,433 
ship installations, it is explained. As a 
result of improved apparatus the number 
of defects in radios of vessels showed an 
appreciable decline. 

More Licenses Sought 

During the fiscal year 1931, the report 
shows, the Radio Division examined 11,850 
applicants for operator’s licenses as com- 
pared with 9,356 in the preceding fiscal 
period. Of the 1931 applications, 5,776 
were for commercial licenses and 6,073 
for amateur licenses. The total number 
of licenses issued in the fiscal year re- 
viewed was 20.703, of which 5,506 were com- 
mercial and 11,541 amateur. These latter 
figures include renewal licenses which are 
issued without reexamination. 

The Radio Division has in operation six 


| fully equipped radio test cars, the report 


reveals. With these cars it has been pos- 
sible to make a large number of field 
strength surveys to determine the service 
areas of broadcast stations, and ascertain 
whether or not they render good broad- 
cast service to radio listeners in their re- 
spective areas. It would not be possible 
today, the report states, to perform the 
field work required in connection with the 
monitoring of low-power radio stations 
without these test cars. 
Monitoring Operations 

Describing the operations of the fixed 

monitoring broadcasting stations con- 


}ducted by the devision at various points 
| throughout the country, the report points 


out that although these stations maintain 
watches of less than eight hours out of 
the 24 during working days, they reported 
more than 76,000 frequency measurements 
during the last fiscal year, as compared 
with 45,700 for the previous year. A con- 
stantly increasing improvement in fre- 
quency control has been noted since the 
monitoring work of the division was un- 
dertaken, the report declares. 

The large frequency monitoring station 


|at Grand Island, Nebr., was placed in op- 


eration during the last fiscal year. Dur- 
ing the brief time this station has been 
highly accurate frequency 
measurements have been made daily on 
radio stations in the United States and 
foreign countries. Since last February, 
when it began to function this station has 
made a total of 3,029 measurements. At 
the end of the fiscal year, 167 different 
radio stations located in foreign countries 
had been measured, a total of 789 meas- 
wn having been made on these sta- 
ions. 
_ Foreign Stations Measured 

It is interesting to note, the report says, 
that a very large number of these for- 
eign stations failed to maintain their as- 
signed operating frequencies, and in many 
cases were observed to be causing inter- 
ference with radio telephone and tele- 
graph stations operating in the United 
States. In addition to the foreign sta- 
tions measured, 2,240 measurements were 
made at Grand Island on 650 individual 


radio telephone and telegraph tsations in @ 


the United States. 

_Referring to the use of radio in avia- 
tion, Director Terrell’s report declares that 
along this line during the past year have 
been most encouraging. At the end of 
the fiscal year there were 303 planes 
equipped with radio as compared with 215 
in the 1930 period. 


French Imports of Meat 


French import quotas for 1931 are ex- 
hausted on canned meats, butter, steers 
and bullocks. (Department of Commerce.) 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARF PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STaTEs Darr 


osition Voiced Wholesale Prices Fall 1 Per Cent ‘Bancredits’ Held 
To ‘Holiday’ for In October From Previous Month To Be Securities 


Land Bank Loans Farm Products Show Further Recession; Mis- 


cellaneous Commodities Rise | 


Such Action Would Ruin 
The Federal Farm Loan 
System, Says President of 
Omaha Unit 


Omana, Nesr., Nov. 17—A moratorium 
on Federal land bank mortgage interest 
payments should not be considered, as 
the effect of the suspension would be the 
destruction of the Federal Farm Loan 
System, in the opinion of D. P. Hogan, 
president of the Federal Land Bank of 
Omaha. 

Mr. Hogan issued a statement on this 
matter in reply to a press report of .the 
attitude of D. F. Felton, Deputy Secretary 
of Agriculture in Nebraska. (The views of 
Mr. Felton were printed in the issue of 
Nov. 9.) 


Mr. Hogan’s statement follows in full 
text: 
Declared False Hope 
Deputy Secretary Felton of the De- 


partment of Agriculture of Nebraska has 
suggested through the press that a mora- 
torium be allowed on Federal land bank 
mortgages. The suggestion is of interest, 
but a full consideration of the facts will 


show that it is only holding out false 
hopes and that no such moratorium 1s 
possible. 


The effect of any suspension of pay- 
ments on Federal land bank loans would 
be to destroy the land bank system. These 
loans have been made, not with funds 
furnished by the Government, but with 
money which the land banks have bor- 
rowed through the sale of their bonds. 
The Federal Land Bank of Omaha has 
thus borrowed from investors and has 
outstanding in bonds the sum of approxi- 
mately $160,000,000. It is obligated to pay 
interest on these bonds in the amount of 
$7,000,000 a year. Its ability to meet these 
payments rests wholly upon the integrity 
of its borrowers and the fulfillment of 
their obligations. 

It would not have been able to make 
loans if the investing public had not 
shared this confidence in the bank’s bor- 
rowers. Bonds have been purchased not 
on the strength of mortgage security alone, 
but with a knowledge of the selected class 
of farm owners who constitute land bank 
borrowers and with a belief in the strength 
of their moral fibre 


System Established 


It is obvious that any default to the 
holders of bonds would mean a paralysis 
of the Federal land bank bond market 
and the impossibility of obtaining further 
funds for the making of future loans. That 
result is one which the advocates of a 
moratorium have failed sufficiently to con- 
sider. The fact can not be escaped that 
the low stabilized interest rates which have 
prevailed throughout the country for the 
past 13 years on agricultural loans are 
the result of the establishment and op- 
eration of the Federal land bank system 
The long period amortized loans and low 
rates of interest, in place of the previous 
relatively short time loans, high interest 
rates, and periodic renewal commissions 
are advantages that the farmers must not 
lose. They can not be retained if the 
public’s confidence in land bank bonds 
as a sound investment is not preserved. 
Whether it is preserved depends entirely 
upon the making of loan payments 
promptly by borrowers, so that bond obli- 
gations can be met. 


Legality of Moratorium 


Another question also which it is ap- 

arent has not been sufficiently considered 
is the legality of any moratorium plan 
enactment. Legal opinion generally ques- 
tions the power of Congress under the 
Federal Constitution to adopt any such law 
which would impair existing contract 
rights and obligations, and in the absence 
of sound legality the advocacy of a mora- 
torium plan is only a disturbing gesture 


But, apart from all these considerations, 


even if a moratorium were possible, its 
effect would not be what its advocates 
would lead the public to believe. The 


Federal Land Bank of Omaha has only 
10 per cent of all the farm loans in the 
district which it serves, and the Federal 
land banks generally have only 12 per cent 
of the farm loans throughout the coun- 
try as a whole. The other 90 per cent 
of the loans in this district and the other 
88 per cent throughout the country repre- 
sent loans made by other agencies than 
the Federal land banks. 

These borrowers would in no way ben- 
efit from a moratorium on Federal land 
bank loans. Certainly to the farmers of 
this large and equally deserving class, the 
advocacy of a special favor for a minority 
group will appear a bit unfair. And, too, 
to those who have labored in the land 
bank system, who know the services which 
it has rendered, and who see the need for 
its preserved functioning beyond the 
transient depression period of today, the 
agitation seems discriminatory and unjust. 


Why the Federal land banks should be 
singled out from other agricultural loan 
agencies or from other enterprises is not 
easy to understand, especially if sound 
consideration is given to the facts set out 
above, that Federal land bank loans have 
been made with the funds of private in- 
vestors and that any default on bond obli- 
gations would mean the destruction of the 
Federal land bank system. 

In any event, we do not 


want Federal 


land bank borrowers or the public to be 
misled, for any thought of a moratorium 
on payments 


is absolutely impossible. 






FOREIGN EXCHANGE | 








As of Nov. 16 
New York, Nov. 17.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 


Secretary of the Treasury the following 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States 
hereby certify to you 
in the New York market at 
cable transfers payable in the 
rencies are as shown below: 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bugaria (lev) <a 
Czechoslovakia (crown) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
Prance (franc) ......«cccee 
many (reichsmark) 
(drachma) 


we have ascertained and 
that the buying rates 
noon today for 
foreign cur- 


















ingary (pengo) 
(lira) . 
Netherlands (guilder) 1600 
Norway (krone) 20.8058 
Poland (zloty) .... - 11,1828 
Portugal (escudo) 3.6200 
Rumania (leu) : 
Spain (peseta) ....... 
Swede (Krona) 
lranc) 


id 
(di 





nghai ta 
xican a 








(ven eoeeeceosees 49.4 


pore 
apo! 


la 


(dollar) 
dollar) 





peso) 99.9 
oO (peso) 38.7 
itina (peso. gold) 59.8331 
i (milreis) 6.1611 
Ste (HOBO) ...csccecccece 12.0750 
Uruguay (peso) . 45.5000 
Colombia (peso) 96.5700 
Bar silver’...+ecos 31.1250 
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tal, while imports have shown a decrease ,of that area. 


of more than $861,000,000. 


Thus far foreign shipments have aggre- 
gated $2,046,731,000 for 1931, compared 
declines. No change was reported in the 
price of automobile tires. 


Raw materials as a whole averaged lower 
than in September, as did also semimanu- 
factured articles and finished products. 


In the large group of nonagricultural 
commodities, including all articles other 
than farm producis, and among all com- 
modities other than farm products and 
foods, the October prices showed a down- 
ward movement from those for the month 
before. 


Between September and October de- 
creases took place in 104 instances, in- 
creases in 190 instances, while in 256 in- 
stances no change occurred 


Weekly Review of 
Farm Commodity Prices 


While wheat and cotton prices weak- 
ened in the middle of November after 
previous gains, the egg and butter markets 
were strong and other agricultural prices 
remained comparatively steady, the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, announced Nov. 17. 

Hogs were the only weak livestock and 
fruit and vegetable prices were steady, ac- 
cording to the announcement which fol- 
lows in full text: 


Price changes in mid-November included 
sharp movements in both directions. Loss | 
of a part of the preceding rise in grain 
and small declines in cotton gave the gen- 
eral position a weak tone. despite the 
strong action of the egg and butter mar- 
kets and the comparative steadiness of 
many other farm products. Cattle and 
lamb prices held fairly well on most kinds 
but hog markets continue very depressed 
with top price under $5. Wool sold better 
than early in the month and trade senti- 
ment strengthened. Most fruits and vege- 
tables sold fairly steady but cabbage ad- 
vanced sharply in some markets. Onions 
and sweet potatoes also made some price 


gains, but celery markets showed weak- 
ness 
The mid-November cotton market 


showed a fairly steady undertone, although 
price movement was slightly downward 
from recent highest points. Demand, both 
domestic and foreign, was fair to good. 


The asking basis by sellers was reported | 


firmer and higher tham that prevailing the 
week before. Buyers appeared rather in- 
different in making sizeable commitments 
for raw cotton, preferring to operate on a 
hand-to-mouth plan and await further 
developments. 

Grades mostly inquired for seemed to 
be in the medium and lower grades in the 
lengths seven-eighths-inch up to and in- 
cluding one and one-thirty-second inches 
Grades below middling continue rather 
scarce in the offerings. Harvest in gen- 
eral is abnormally advanced. Exports for 
the week ended Nov. 13 amounted to 216.- 
532 bales compared with 196,393 bales for 
the corresponding period last year. 


Weakness Is Shown 
In Grain Markets 


Domestic cash wheat markets weakened 


with futures in mid-November but price 
declines were less marked in some mar- 
kets. Spring wheat markets were rela- 


tively weaker than futures as a result of 


a slow cash demand from the mills be-! 
cause Of a slackening flour business and 
prices declined around 10 cents per 


bushel. An active inquiry for the limited 
offerings of rye, however, gave the market 
independent strength and prices declined 
only about 2 cents a bushel. 

Corn markets weakened with the sharp 
decline in wheat prices and most grades 
were quoted 3 to 4 cents lower. Harvest- 
ing of the mew crop made rapid progress 
in the main part of the corn belt under 
favorable conditions Oats declined 
slightly under the influence of lower corn 
prices but otherwise there was little 
change in the oats market situation. Bar- 
ley markets held fairly steady around the 


middle of the month 

Feed markets held firm the first half 
of November as a result of increased 
inquiry for the relatively light supplies 


The index of feed prices had previously 
advanced to highest point since last May. 
Demand became more active with the ap- 
proach of the Winter feeding season but 
offerings of most feeds continued of only 
moderate volume. The recent sharp ad- 
vance in wheat feeds has a strengthening 
influence on markets for alfalfa meal. 
Hay markets were generally about steady 
in the Central West and East but re- 
mained comparatively weak in the South. 
Hay producers in most sections continue 


to sell slowly at present prices. The 
drought which continued practically un- 
broken in California was the principal 


strengthening feature in the hay markets 

























1926 

Oct., Sept., Oct 
1930 1931 1931 
All commodities ......... 82.6 69.1 68.4 
Farm products ......... . 826 60.5 58.8 
Grains aeese so tak 44.2 44.3 
Livestock and poultry - 82.4 61.0 57.6 
Other farm products 86.3 65.4 64.2 
Foods . - 86 729 726 
Butter, cheese and milk... 98.7 84.8 86.4 
Meat sake 96.7 734 Tid 
Other foods c. en 67.6 67.7 
Hides and leather products... 965 848 82.2 
Hides and skin . . 83.6 86 500 
Leather - 96.7 83.4 80.7 
Boots and 100.3 93.5 93.1 
Other at products 104.2 1010 101.0 
Textile product . 73.8 62.9 61.5 
Cotton gooc 81.6 67.7 66.2 
Silk and rayon 52.1 44.8 43.9 
Woolen and worsted goods. 83.6 73.8 72.4 
Te products . 59.0 50.8 47.3 
F lighting materials... 75.1 63.3 63.4 
ite coa - 89.6 94.3 94.2 
inous coa - 89.2 83.9 83.6 
Coke . 839 81.5 81.5 
SN as ance faced pains’ + aaiace wa 99.7 103.4 ® 
Petrol products coos 50.4 38.9 39.2 
Metals and metal products... 90.4 87.2 86.5 
Iron and steel . 88.6 86.6 86.2 
( etals -. 678 56.8 53.7 
implements... 94.9 94.5 92.3 
100 2 99 7 99.7 





(Issued by Bureau 


Prairie hay prices remained 
unchanged. ° 

Except for limited supplies representing 
the very best and and the poorest of the 
beef feeders’ art, slaughter steers closed 
the second week of November, in Chi- 
cago trading, at pries unevenly lower. A} 
marked and seasonal decrease in the run 
of western grass cattle, together with short 
supplies of she-stock, was a price sus- 


taining influence on. common-grade 
slaughter steers, and cattle selling below $7 
showed slight strength. The bulk of 


stockers and feeders in western grass cat- 
Ue offerings sold from $4.50 to $6.25 at 
Chicago the middle of the month. 


The recent top on hogs at Chicago was 
$4.95 against $5.20 early in the month. 
The movement of range lambs dwindled, 
and became less significant to killers, as 
late season marketings from range areas 
were running very largely to stock in 
feeder flesh. Few lambs direct from the 
range carried enough finish to sell within 
50 cents to $1 of the best fed lambs. The 
closing bulk of good and choice natives 
and fed western lambs, weighing 90 pounds 
down, sold at Chicago from $5.75 to $6.35, 
with a few at $6.50. 


The return to activity at many of the 
textile centers where mills have been shut 
down for many weeks, further strength- 
ened the cheerfulness of the wool trade. 
Inquiries were more numerous for 64's 
and finer qualities, fleece wools, and while 
some sales were closed on strictly comb- 
ing wools of these qualities at 25'4 cents 
in the grease, some houses reported that 
they had rejected bids at this figure. 

Buying in large lots by the trade tended 
to give strong support to the November 
poultry market. The prospects of smaller 
supply of turkeys for the Thanksgiving 
trade than originally anticipated has like- 
wise aided development of the steadier 
tone on chickens. Receivers quite generally 
are holding back supplies for a possibly 
improved demand at Thanksgiving. 


Warm Weather Restricts 
Movement of Turkeys 


Warm weather in the Southwest has, 
restricted the movement of turkeys from 
farms to packing plants. This movement 
has also been held back because of the low 
prices first offered by country packing 
plants. Within the past week, however, 
country paying prices have been raised in 
order to bring out a larger supply. 

Recent sharp advances of 2 to 6 cents 
a dozen in prices of eggs were the result 
of light fresh egg receipts, particularly of 
eggs or high quality. At the same time 


| the interest of retail outlets in fresh egg 


offerings was particularly strong, and 
showed no indication of weakening at the 
increased prices. The market on refriger- 
ator eggs, however, did not participate 
in the general advance of prices for fresh 
eggs. 

With the tone steady and the undertone 
firm, Wisconsin primary cheese markets 
in mid-November showed the firs signs 
of a stronger position since the beginning 
of the Fall period of rather uncertain 
developments early in September. Higher 
asking prices were in effect. 

The butter market was well cleaned by 
the middle of November and prices in 
some markets advanced sharply. Miscel- 
laneous lots of medium and undergrade 
butter at all markets both in the East 
and at Chicago, were in comparatively 
light supply throughout the second week 
of the month and under good demand 
were firmly held. The outstanding feature 
of the situation at Chicago was the heavy 
deliveries on November contracts. These 


deliveries went into strong hands and 
were taken off the market November 
holdings in cold storage are 53,482,000 


pounds lighter than a vear ago. Accord- 
ing to the reports of the large manufac- 
turing organizations the make of butter 
at present is still somewhat larger than 
that of a year ago, 

Potato prices were still irregular in mid- 


November, with no definite trend to the 
market as a whole. A weaker situation 
developed in the East, while Idaho and 


Washington shipping points reported a 
stronger tone Sweet potato markets 
registered a slight recovery. Most changes 
in price of onions were upward. Western 
New York yellows closed stronger at $1.10 
per 50-pound bag. The southwestern Mich- 
igan f.o.b. market, however, was weaker. 
Cabbage shippers in southeastern Wiscon- 
sin got as much as $15 to $17 per ton in 
bulk. Consuming center values also went 
up. Prices of Michigan and western celery 
were mostly firm to higher. 

Combined holdings of apples in cold 
storage are equal to 10,345,000 barrels, or 
14 per cent more than last year and 33 
per cent above the average figure for No- 
vember. Various varieties of apples in 
southwestern Michigan were 
stronger at 75 cents to $1.15 per bushel. 
City values of eastern apples declined 
somewhat. Heavy frosts in southern Cali- 
fornia damaged tomatoes and practically 
closed the shipping season there. 


+ 


Index of Wholesale Prices 


of Labor Statistics 

















100 
Oct., Sept., Oct 
1930 1931 1931 
Other metal products 984 905 905 
Building materials 85.8 74.9 74.3 
Lumber - 80.2 65.5 64.5 
Brick cokes TS WS 
Cement - O72 75.8 75.1 
Structural s ] 81.7 $1.7 
Paint mat s ceccee 64.9 63.8 
Other build materials... § 890 886 
Chemicals and drugs........ 5 7 74.1 
Chemicals A 89.6 77.7 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals 66.8 61.1 
Fertilizer 1 rials 83.6 70.2 
Mixed fertilizers 92.9 77.2 
Housefurnishing goods 95.3 
Furniture 96.5 
Furnishings 94.2 82.0 
Miscellaneous 68.8 8.4 9.0 
Cattle feed 89.6 444 49.4 
Paper and pulp 83.5 80.3 80.4 
Rubber 16.9 10.6 0.2 
Automobile tires dx 52.0 5.7 45.7 
Other miscellaneous 91.5 769 179 
Raw materials > eooe 00.0 62.7 61.5 
Semimanufactured articles.. 75.5 66.3 64.7 
Finished products 85.6 740 173.7 
Nonagricultural commodities 82.8 71.7 71 
All commodities less farm 
products and foods _ ee Tae ia 


"Data not yet available. 


Department of Labor) 


Commodit y Exports During October 
Rose 25 Millions Above September 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


with the 1930 amount 
For 1931, imports totaled $1,787,657,000, as 
against $2,648,679,000 in 1930. 


of $3,279.346,000. ; pared with a 1930 balance of $630,667,000. 


The total values (in thousands of dol- 
lars) of exports and imports of the United 


The favorable balance of trade up to | States (preliminary figures for 1931 cor- 

















Nov. 1 this year was $259,074,000, com- | rected to Nov. 16), follow: 
October 10 months ending Oct. 
1931 1930 1 1930 
Me 
Exports ss banecwueses $205,000 $ $3,279.34 
TMports .....ccreecrescveseccee 169.000 2.648.679 
Exce ex} iB cack bwkun $26.000 $79,529 $630,667 
Gr 
MOONER nk tec sencscscavenses $398.604 $9.266 $110.923 +-$318.227 
MOVER vn ccsivecdaccneacesacecces 60.907 35.635 323,117 105,051 
Excess of exports $982 <a ‘ 
Excess of !mports $26,369 ~. $212,194 
Sil er o ‘ 
Exports . se eeeeeserececes 158 $4.424 ° $23,445 $46,579 — $23,134 
og cin nun vane seensececceces 2,499 3,270 23,237 37,449 —14,212 
éiueecaiien mee eyes eee — 
Excess of exports . eens $1,154 $208 $9,130 
Excess of imports . $341 eeerecce seececssse poecessoes 











, use the plan in designated territory. 


slightly | 


In State Ruling, 


Merchants’ Trading Stamps 
Within the Law Califor- 
nia Attorney General In- 
forms Commissioner 





| 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF., Nov, 17. | 

So-called “bancredits” or stamps issued 
by a holding company to licensees, who 
in turn self them to merchants under an 
advertising arrangement, whereby the 
merchant gives the stamps to his cus- 
tomers .who may redeem them at a trus- 
tee bank, are securities under the Cali- 
fornia Securities Act, according to a rul- 
ing by Attorney General U. S. Webb. 

Kar. Webb's opinion, in the form of a 
letter to the Commissioner of Corpora- 
tions, Edwin M. Daugherty, follows in full 
text: 

Dear Sirs: : 

I have before me your communication 
of Oct. 19 with several enclosures consist- 


ing of— ; 
Contract between Bancredits Corpora- 
tion and Bancredits, Service Corporation. 


Contract between ancredits Company 
of Santa Clara Valley and Security State 
Bank, 

Subscribers’ contract, and 

Bancredits Redemption Book containing 
the bancredits or stamps. 

As you state there are five different 
interests represented in the problem be- 
fore your department relating to this mat- 
ter, and they are: The copyright holding 
company, a Nevada corporation; the bank 
which acts as trustee and redeems the 
bancredits or stamps; the operating or 
promotion company which is the appli- 
cant and the licensee of the holding com- 
pany; and the merchant to whom the 
pancredits or stamps are sold to be used 
as a medium of advertising and increas- 
ing his sales; and the customer of the 
merchant who receives the stamps and 
is entitled to redeem them at the bank 
for cash under certain conditions. | 

Plan Is Outlined 

The contracts submitted, I take it, are 

specimen contracts and do not purport 


to be the actual ones to be used by the 
applicant, because Bancredits Service, 


| Ltd., is fot a party to any of the contracts | 


which you submit | 

Generally speaking, the plan is sub- | 
stantially the tollowing. The holding com- | 
pany is the owner of the plan which is} 
copyrighted and licenses the applicant to 
Ar- 
rangement is made with a bank to act as 
trustee and receive and disburse the 
moneys involved. Under the terms of the 
agreements the holding company delivers 
to the trustee book of stamps containing 
5.000 each, which in turn are released to 
the applicant, the licensee, upon payment 
to the trustee of $10 for each 5,000 stamps 
released 

The licensee then sells these books to 
the merchant for $15 each, thereby mak- 
ing a profit of $5 upon each book of 5,000 
stamps. A portion of this profit is paid 
to the holding company and the balance 
is retained by the licensee. 

The merchant then gives the 
to his customers with purchases made 
by the latter and ie customer is en- 
titled to redeem these stamps at the bank, 
the trustee, at the rate of $1.50 for each 
750 stamps accumulated by him. 

There is a time limit attached to the 
stamp within which it can be redeemed, 
and the time is endorsed upon the back 
ot the stamp. 


A $10 Deposit 


It will thus be seen that out of each 
$15 paid by the merchant for the stamps, 
$10 is deposited with the trustee to be 
paid to the holders of the stamps provid- 
ing they are presented for redemption 
within the time limit, and the remaining 
$5 represents the profits to the licensee 
and the holding company. 

In addition thereto it is provided that 
such funds as may remain in the hands 
of the trustee after the expiration of the 
redemption period shall be paid to the 
holding company and its jicensee in the 
proportion ot 50 per cent each. 

There are certain other advantages 
gained by the parties in connection with 
advertising space contained in the re- 
demption books which, however, has no 
particular bearing on the question sub- 
mitted to this office by your Department. 

The foregoing is substantially the plan 
of operation as disclosed by the contracts 
submitted, which, as I have before stated, 
apparently are not the ones to be used by 
the applicant, but are forms which have 
been prepared for other parties. 

You request the opinion of this office 
whether the bancredits or stamps are se- 
curities within the purview of the Cor- 
porate Securities Act; and, if so, which 
corporation is to be deemed the issuer. 


“Security” Is Defined 


stamps 


Under the provisions of section 2(a) 6} 
of the Act a security is defined as follows: | 


7. The word “security” shall include any 
stock, bond, note, treasury stock, deben- 
ture, evidence of indebtedness, certificate of 
interest or participation, certificate of inter- 
in a profit-sharing agreement, certifi- 
cate of interest in an oil, gas or mining title 
or lease, collateral trust certificate, any 
transferable share, investment contract, or 
beneficial interest in title to property, profits 
or earnings or any other instrument com- 
monly known as a security. * * *, 


From the facts as related a trust 
created under the terms of which $10 
deposited with the trustee to be held by it 


est 


for the benefit of the holders of each 
»,000 stamps until the redemption date 
has expired. Each stamp represents a 


| right to participate in this fund upon the 
conditions heretofore stated, namely: that 


it be presented to the trustee prior to the | 


redemption date in a book containing 749 
other stamps, which book is designated 
Bank Credits Redemption Book. If the 
stamp is not so presented the money held 
for its redemption is payable to the cor- 
poration by the trustee. 


Finds Them Securities 

In view of these facts I am of the opin- 
ion that the bancredits or stamps are se- 
curities. 

The question whether they are sold to 
the public or not is foreclosed by the opin- 
ion of this office rendered to you under 
date of June 24, 1927, in the matter of the 
Lemorax Company (Opinion number 
6004). In a similar case where a security 
was distributed with each sale of tooth 
paste it was concluded that the 
stances constituted a sale of the security. 

In my opinion the issuer in the instant 
case is the licensee, who makes the first 
}sale of the stamps to the merchant in 
| baoks of 5,000 for $15 a book. The mer- 
chant becmes the owner thereof and re- 
}sells them to his customers, or he may 
j}himself redeem them at the rate fixed of 
$10 for each 5,000 stamps. 





|Deposits in State Banks 
Of Texas Decline in Year 


AustTIn, Tex., Nov. 17. 

Individual deposits in Texas State banks 
declined nearly’ $29,000,000 in the year 
from Sept. 24, 1930. to Sept. 29, 1931, ac- 
cording to a compilation of figures made 
by James Shaw, Bank Commissioner, fol- 
owing the latest statement “cail.’ 

Time certificates of deposit reveal a de- 
cline of nearly $10,000,000, while savings 
department deposits fell off over $1,000,- 
000. Trust funds declined from $6,500,000 
to $2,600,000. 


Loans and discounts decreased during | 


the year period by $30,000,000. Total re- 
sources were $53,000,000 lower on the 1931 
date, 


| 


is | 
is | 


circum- | 
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STATE BANKING 


The western half of the State of Washington is a section of the Twelfth 
Federal Reserve District assigned to the jurisdiction of the branch Fed- 


eral Reserve Bank of Seattle. 


C. R. Shaw is the managing director. 


The 


bank occupies the third floor of the building of the National Bank of 


Commerce, shown above. 


The Twelfth District, with headquarters at 


San Francisco, includes the States of California, Oregon, Washington, 


Idaho, Utah, Nevada and most of Arizona. 


Trade Developments | 
Among Countries of | 


Europe Are Outlined 


Department of Commerce in| 
Weekly Review Analyzes 
Developments in Industry 
And Business 


Business and industrial conditions in 
European nations are analyzed in the 
weekly review of world trade just made 
public by the Department of Commerce. | 
The review is based on reports from The| 
eign attaches of the Department. The 
concluding section of the review of Euro- 
pean countries follows in full text: 





Norway 
conditions in Norway 
of the third quarter 
were greatly influenced by the general lock- 
out affecting various branches of industry. | 
In addition, the fishing catch was disappoint- 
ing. exports were considerably reduced, and 
shipping remained depressed However, with 
the termination of the prolonged labor con- 
flict about the middle of September, export 
and domestic industries began to show greater 
activity The immediate outlook was con- 
sidered rather favorable until developments 
in England, particularly the abandonment of | 


—Economic 
first part 


Norway 
during the 


the gold standard, created new factors of un- | 


certainty. 

Efforts were made to maintain the 
change value of the Norwegian crown at par 
but it was soon found inadvisable to do so 
and on September 28 Norway together with | 
Sweden and Denmark decided on a temporary 
abandonment the gold standard The fact 
that practically all freight contracts of the 
Norwegian merchant marine as well as sales 
of various export commodities had been 
made on the basis of the English pound, | 
combined with increased uncertainty and lack 


ex- 


f 
of 


of confidence, evidently forced the issue, al- 
though the domestic situation did not neces- 
sitate such a radical step 

Although business is handicapped by the 
uncertainty of the currency situation it is 
going on as usual, with imports Showing a 


tendency to gravitate toward countries which 
have abandoned the gold standard Because 
of the exchange situation sales of American 
products are suffering for the time being It | 


has been reported that a few American firms 
are protecting their interests in this mar- 
ket by continuing to accept payments in 
Norwegian crowns at the old par value, or at 
a fixed rate, which permits the Norwegian 
importers to continue doing business with- 
out loss 

In the meantime, the campaign to give 
preference to Norwegian goods is being re- 
vived and will probably be more effective at 
this time than ever before, as every effort 
is being made not to increase the price level 
of domestic products Certain products and 
commodities will necessarily be imported be- 
cause they are not produced in Norway, but 


efforts will be made to keep the volume at the 
| very minimum until the return of stable con- 
ditions . 

The outlook for shipping is not very bright, 
Owing to scarcity of cargo and low freight 
rates. Idie tonnage exceeds 1,000.000 and 
; there is little prospect of any marked im- 
provement in the immediate future 


Czechoslovakia 


Czechoslovakia.—A slight but rather general 
slackening in important branches of Indus- 
tries was noticeable in Czechoslovakia during 





October, instead of the normal F increase 
| Unemployment at the end of September num- 





bered 228,383 as compared with 214,520 at the 
end of August The crown, however, remains 
stable, and although the money market is 


under considerable tension, it is believed that 


the situation will gradually improve The 
stock and bond market was weak A reces- 
sion in the textile industry was reflected 
by the decline in woo) and cotton imports 
wool decreased from 2,500 metric tons in Au- 
gust to 2,100 in September and cotton from 
| 6,500 to 6,300. 

Despite the decline in the raw materials 
improved sales of cotton yarns and linen 
piece goods were reported Production of 
pig iron decreased from 106,000 metric tons 
in August to 99,000 tons in September; crude 
steel from 142,000 to 138,000; and petroleum 
remained at 15,000 tons for both months. Coal 
output, however, i howing some seasonal 
improvement Orders from Soviet Russia 
serve to maintain relatively good employment 
in the steel industry and are reported suffi- 
client to occupy several plants until the end 
of Novembe: 
| 
Poland 


Poland.—Foreign trade for September closed 


With a credit balance of 58,000,000 zlotys (1 
zloty equals $0.1122), thus bring the favor- 
able balance for the first nine months of the | 
; current year up to 291,671,000 zlotys, with a 
j} total of 1,154,626,000 zlotys of imports as 
against 1,446,297,000 zlotys of exports Com- 
pared with the relative data for January- 
September of 1930, these figures represent de- 
creases of 32 per cent in imports and 22 per 
cent of exports. 


New York i ansieat: Bank 


Elects Two New Directors 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 17.—Albert H 
Wiggin, Chairman of the Governing 
| Board of Chase National Bank, has been 
;elected a Class A director of the Federal 


| Reserve Bank of New York, according to | 


announcement by J. H. Case, chairman of 
| the Board of the reserve bank. Mr. Wig- 
| gin succeeds Charles E. Mitchell, chairman 
;of the National City Bank of New York. 


William H. Woodin, president of Ameri- | 


can Car and Foundry Company, was re- 
elected a Class B director. The term of 
each of the new directors is for three years 
beginning Jan. 1, 1932. : 








_ UTILITY SECURITIES || f 


| COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
Usility Securities Corp., 111 Broadway, New York 





U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


Nov. 14. 


Receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 


Income tax 


Miscellaneous internal reve- 


nue ° 
Customs receipts 
Miscellaneous 


Total ordinary receipts.. 
receipts....... 
Balance previous day. 


Public debt 


Total 


Refunds of receipt 
Panama Canal 
All other 


Total 


Public debt expenditures 


Balance today 


Total 


Activities of Pipe Line 
Company Are Described 


receipts 


Expenditures 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt 


s 





1,249,578.25 
1,170,393.93 
224,275.18 





$196,014,365.28 


Made Public Noy. 17, 1931 "=" 


$355,893.33 


$3,000,140.69 
100,000.00 
192,914,224.59 


. .$196,014,365.28 


$5,828,122.32 
411,841.88 
490,229.56 
7,418.93 
2,417,534.96 


$9,155,147.65 
1,744,890.00 
185,114,327.63 


[Continued from Page 7.1 


value 
cent 
68,700 


common 
cumulative 
shares of 7 


stock 
first 
per 


ond preferred stock 


be 


ownership of the shares 


the 
the 
Gas Company, the Ivyton Oil & Gas Company 
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Go on with your 
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‘Arizona Revenue: 
Exceeds Expense 


| 
| 
| For Fiseal Year 


| 
‘Per Capita Indebtedness ‘of 


| _’ 
| State 68 Cents, Census 


| Bureau Finds in Analysis 
| Of Fiseal Condition 


Total revenue receipts of the State gov- 
ernment of Arizona during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1930, were $12,692,234, or 
$29.31 per capita, while payments for the 
operation and maintenance of general de- 
partments of the State government aggre- 
gated $7,674,767, or $17.72 per capita, the 
Census Bureau has just announced. 


The net indebtedness was only 68 cents 
per capita at the close of the fiscal pe- 
riod, according to the announcement, 
which follows in full text: 


The Bureau of the Census announces a 
summary of the financial statistics of the 
State of Arizona for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1930. The per capita figures for 
1930 are based on an estimated popula- 
tion of 433,000. These statistics were com- 
piled by Mrs. Ana Frohmiller, State 
Auditor. 

State Expenditures 

The payments for operation and main- 
jtenance of the general departments of 
Arizona amounted to $7,674,767, or $17.72 
per capita. This includes $2,134,505, ap- 
portionments for education to the minor 
civil divisions of the State. In 1929 the 
per capita for operation and maintenance 
of general departments \/as $17.97 and in 
1918, $10.02. The itnerest on debt in 1930 
amounted to $123,980; and outlays for 
| permanent improvements, $4,268,418. The 
total payments, therefore, for operation 
and maintenance of general departments, 
interest and outlays were $12,067,165. The 
totals include all payments for the year, 
whether made from current revenues or 
from the proceeds of bond issues. 

Of the governmental costs reported 
above, $5,088,079 was for highways, $1,483,- 
580 being for maintenance and $3,604,499 


| for construction. 

| Amount of Revenue 

| The total revenue receipts were $12, 
| 692,234, or $29.31 per capita. This was 


$4,893,487 more than the total payments 
of the year, exclusive of the payments 
for permanent improvements, and $625,- 
' 069 more than the total payments includ=- 
ing those for permanent improvements. 
This excess of revenue receipts is reflected 
in the reduction of debt. Property and 
special taxes represented 54.7 per cent of 
the total revenue for 1930, 52.6 per cent 
for 1929, and 75.3 per cent for 1918. The 
increase in the amount of property and 
| special taxes collected was 97.6 per cent 
from 1918 to 1930 and 25.6 per cent from 
1929 to 1930. The per capita of property 
and special taxes collected was $16.02 in 
| 1930, $13.06 in 1929, and $11.42 in 1918, 


Earnings of general departments, or 
compensation for services rendered by 
State officials, represented 4.2 per cent 


of the total revenue for 1930, 4.3 per cent 
for 1929, and 8.2 per cent for 1918. 
Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 
stituted 21.6 per cent of the total reve- 
nue for 1930, 22.9 per cent for 1929, and 


37.250 shares of 5 per 5.3 per cent for 1918. 
preferred stock, and| Receipts from business licenses consist 
cent cumulative sec-| chiefly of taxes exacted from insurance 
and other incorporated companies and of 
statement showing the sales tax on gasoline, while those from 
nonbusiness licenses comprise chiefly 
ownership of the com- taxes on motor vehicles and amounts paid 
Kentucky-West Virginia | for hunting and fishing privileges. The 


Delaware) owned 16.950 st . sales tax on gasoline amounted to $1,662,- 

of 1930. PEPE tEgoy Meee Ot LAS TRE | 739 in 1930 and $1,399,776 in 1929, an in- 
Q. And the same company at that time crease of 18.8 per cent. 

owned 21,050 shares of the 5 per cent cumu- | Total Indebtedness 

=" preferred stack, aid it not? A. Yes The total funded or fixed debt outstand- 
, ing June 30, 1930, was $351,710. 

oe. The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 

Q. Tell us about other stock holdings debt less sinking fund assets) was $295,- 


of the Kentucky-West Virginia Gas Company 


Pipe Line Holding 
13,050 shares of common 
per cent 
the Philadelphia Company 
stock 


A 
pany 
250 


held 


shares of the 


of the common 


The Kentucky 


5 


of the 


first 
held 


and 


Com- 
16.- 
preferred; 
45,000 shares 
Kentucky-West 


166, or $0.68 per capita. 
capita net debt was $0.83. 
debt is not included in the net debt of 
the State. This contingent debt repre- 
sents the territorial debt of the counties 
and cities assumed by the State on its 


In 1929 the per 
The contingent 





Virginia Gas ; y 7 8 Ds . 
ee a ae 
& Company held 14,996 shares of common The assessed valuation of property in 
stock of the Kentucky-West Virginia Gas | Arizona subject to ad valorem taxation 
Company, and Ladenburg, Thalman & Com-| Was $704,324,090; the amount of State 
pany held 10,000 shares of common stock. taxes levied was $6,627,463; and the per 
Q. What was the balance in depreciation | capita levy, $15.31. In 1929 the per capita 
reserve at the end of 1926? A. $712,054.03 levy was $12.65 and in 1918, $14.01. 

Q. You said in 1927 $700,000 of the depre- —s 
ciation reserve accrual was reversed, due to 
the sale of property? A. Yes, sir made at the time the Ivyton Oil & Gas 
Q. What do you mean? Do you mean that Company (Delaware) sold so much of its 
$700,000 was charged against the depreciation | property to the Kentucky-West Virginia Gas 
reserve, thereby reducing it? Company? 

A. Yes, sir. An item of $700,000 was A. Yes, sir; that is correct 
charged against reserve and the explanation | . . 
given was “Reserve accrual reversed, due to | Publication of evcerpts from trans 
sale of property.” | script of testimony will be continued 
Q. This charge to depreciation account was| in the issue of Nov. 19 
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Marks of | 
Good Management [i 


THE most essential characteristic of manage- 
ment is organization. If management is right | 
its organization is right. No need to go further | 
| to find the qualities that make for success. 


DALLAS 
DAVENPORT 
DAYTON 
DENVER 
DETROIT 
erie 
FORT WAYNE 
FORT WORTH 
GRAND RAPIDS 
HARTFORD 
HUNTINGTON, 
W.VA. 


No greater tragedy in business life than the 
i failure of able, honest and potentially suc- 
cessful men. Modern Accountancy sees these 
failures often and emphasizes them as quite 
unnecessary. Success is not to the superman 
alone. Most often it comes from a right con- 
cept of organization and the application of a 
well-ordered plan. Every day, normal busi- 
ness intelligence discovers, and understands i 
better these truths; and so is achieving more Ht 
fully the results that mark good management. H 
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| Personality shows on the surface. Spirit and | 
morale can not be hidden. Every detail of 
business transactions expresses their presence, 1 
or their absence. | 
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Aid in Social Rehabilitation 


of Mental Convalesecents + 


Value of Preparole Investigation to Provide 
Proper Environment After Hospitalization 


Is Discussed by Welfare Worker 


By MARGARET M. PLATNER 


Chief, Social Service in Institutions, Department of Public Welfare, State of Illinois 


T IS well recognized that one of the great 

duties of every State is to provide for its 

inhabitants who are suffering from nervous 
or mental disease. 

Psychiatrists and social workers have been 
attempting for many years to get at the un- 
derlying causes behind insanity in order to 
treat it with more understanding. With in- 
terest in the individual constantly on the 
increase, we are discovering that for effec- 
tive treatment it is important to carry over 
psychiatric efforts from the hospital into the 
homes of the patients. 

+ + 


It has been found necessary for the psy- 
chiatrist to understand the patient’s mecha- 
nisms and give him insight into them if pos- 
sible. To bring this about it is necessary 
for the social worker to hunt into the back- 
ground by means of social service investiga- 
tions in order to find any environmental 
factors which may be contributing to the 
patient's maladjustment. 

Social service has one of its most important 
functions, however, after the patient has 
been hospitalized for a period sufficient to 
warrant another trial in the community. 
From crude and frequently blundering efforts 
to help the patient when he left the hospital 
to adjust again to community life, has grown 
a type of service which aims at the scientific 
study of the patient. 

On the basis of a searching analysis of 
the interrelation of social and psychiatric 
factors in a patient’s life, a more effective 
program for after care has been made pos- 
sible. The careful study of conditions to 
which he will return, an effort to eliminate 
factors which might contribute to a return of 
serious mental disorder, the arrangements 
to bring about a tolerant understanding on 
the part of his relatives and friends—all this 
must be done to prepare for his return to 
community life after he is placed on parole. 

Regular visits must be made to him, and 
the person with whom he is living must be 
contacted in order to adjust minor difficulties 
and to prevent their growth into major diffi- 
culties. The social worker must bring him 
into the clinic for regular observation and 
often his case must be reinterpreted to his 
associates in the light of the study made of 
him. 

The stress thus laid on the social service 
department of study, treatment, and rehabili- 
tation of. patients is rightly becoming more 
and more pronounced. 


+ + 

In Illinois, the growing need for correlat- 
ing the work of the State hospital social 
service departments and working out a plan 
for supervision of patients on parole in the 
community, made necessary the reorganiza- 
tion of this work the latter part of 1928. 

An analysis of the work brought out the 


Unemployed Aided 
by Public Works 
in California 


By 
James I. Herz 
Deputy Director, Depart- 
ment of Public Works, 
State of California 
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N ORDERLY program of public improve- 
ments, advanced on schedule and ex- 
panded to the maximum of budget al- 

lowances, represents the California State 
administration’s contact with the unemploy- 
ment problem. 

The situation, now growing in tenseness, 
was anticipated last January when Gov- 
ernor Rolph asked the Legislature to pass 
building appropriations as emergency meas~- 
ures and make the money immediately avail- 
able for use. 

Outstanding and independent of any fig- 
ures hereafter mentioned, the San Francisco 
Bay Bridge, a $75,000,000 project, was 
launched, given its preliminary financing, 
and is being now advanced to the stage of 
construction. , 

The schedule for teachers’ colleges, hospi- 
tals, office buildings, armories and relief 
homes under the jurisdiction of the State 
was advanced by a full year. 

The $48,000,000 program of the Department 
of Public Works was set in motion without 
delay. Every form of expenditure and con- 
struction was understood to have the creation 
of employment as a major objective. Today, 
$46,000,000 of $48,000,000 total has been ex- 
pended or is accruing under contracts. — 

On the Division of Highways fell the prin- 
cipal responsibility for the expenditures of 
the millions and the employment of the tens 
of thousands of men. Facing the biennium 
with an income of the $64,158,943.28, the Di- 
vision was able to plan wisely, and the 
mobility of its funds enabled it to proceed 
without delay. 

Equally important was the share of gas tax 
money falling by law to the several counties 
of the State. For the last biennium, this 
total was $31,844,34242. The money is ap- 
portioned to the counties on the basis of 
automobile registrations. It becomes the back- 
bone of their local highway construction and 
maintenance. It is not involved in coopera- 
tive highway districts or in such allocations 
as the highway division may make directly. 

The pay roll of the Highway Division, all 
inclusive of its activities, now carries 14,000 
employes. The pay rolls of contractors in 
the Division, carry about 12,000 more men, 
Going deeper into the inquiry, $18,000,000 
reaching the counties is estimated to have 
added directly about 7,000 more men to the 
local pay roll, but the full results of the 
stimulus to county enterprise is reflected far 
beyond the actual personnel of the pay rolls. 
Material men, transportation companies and 
technical labor have been drawn on heavily 
through this activity. 

It is accepted as a fact that of the mil- 
lions of dollars being spent by California, 
fully 85 per cent ultimately reaches a labor 
pay roll. 


facts that the State hospital social service 
departments should have two separate func- 
tions—responsibility for the welfare of the 
patients, and responsibility in educating the 
public in reference to mental disorders. 


The Department's specific services in re- 
gard to the patient should be of four types, 
namely, obtaining social histories, working 
with the patient’s family, readjusting the 
patient in the community, and conducting 
community clinics. 


As the first step in our own organization 
the State was divided into eight zones with 
a State hospital heading each zone. In 
zoning the State, consideration was given to 
the number of patients by counties who 
were hospitalized and on parole and also to 
transportation facilities. 
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The plan approved was to have each zone 
headed by a trained psychiatric social worker 
who would be responsible not only for the 
social work of her own hospital, but also 
have under her direction the preparole in- 
vestigations and follow-up work for all 
patients coming into the counties assigned 
to her zone, regardless of where they were 
hospitalized. At the present time, five of the 
eight zones are in charge of trained workers. 
A worker who is active chief in one of the 
other zones is planning to take a leave of 
absence to complete her formal training, 
and another is taking courses in social work 
outside her regular work hours. Manteno 
will be the ninth zone, and negotiations are 
under way with a trained psychiatric social 
worker for the post. 


Hospitals receive patients from adjacent 
territory and also from distant counties. This 
causes little inconvenience during the hos- 
pitalization of the patient, but much incon- 
venience during the period of parole. If 
patients are paroled to a part of the State 
remote from the hospital, which is often 
wise, the social worker would spend much 
time and money on such visits. Because of 
the time required, there would be a tendency 
to visit patients less often, which in itself 
might make it more difficult for the patient 
to make a satisfactory adjustment. Also by 
confining her work to one zone, the worker 
has a more thorough knowledge of the com- 
munity resources and is in an unusually ad- 
vantageous position to choose those that will 
be of special value in creating for the patient 
an environment in which he can function 
to the full extent of his capabilities. 


By making a complete investigation of 
home conditions, and supervising the patients 
carefully after they leave the hospitals, it 
is felt that a larger majority of State hospital 
patients may return to the community and 
be self-supporting, thus relieving the pressure 
in our wards and decreasing in a very sub- 
stantial way the greater expenditure for 
hospital care. 


The first year after the reorganization, 
stress was placed on work with the paroled 
patient, as this phase of the work needed 
considerable attention. Recently, we have 
been placing emphasis on the securing of 
psychiatric social histories on all patients ad- 
mitted, to aid the psychiatrist in diagnosis. 


In hospitals and clinics of high standard, 
the diagnosis of a patient hinges on a four- 
fold examination, that is, the examination 
of the physical, psychological, social and 
mental phases of the patient's life. However, 
due to the limited social service staffs in most 
of our hospitals, social histories must be se- 
cured by request and not as a routine matter. 
It is regrettable that our hospitals do not 
have enough social workers to furnish the 
medical staffs with social histories on all 
patients admitted. Through our zoning sys- 
tem, however, the history part of our work 
has been gradually increasing. Since the 
more comp!ete the social history, the greater 
are the possibilities for helping the patients, 
this work is being especially stressed. 


+ + 


The social service departments in the 
larger hospitals should be so planned that 
one worker can always be at the hospital 
while the others are in the field. In hospitals 
covering large districts and having only one 
worker, much of value is often lost to the 
hospital while the worker is away dealing 
with paroled patients. 

While the patient is in the hospital, the 
social worker does what she can to promote 
family solidarity. Briefly, if the father is the 
one committed, it is sometimes necessary to 
arrange for financial aid for the family by 
applying to a social agency, or, if the mother 
is the one removed from the family group, 
the interest of relatives or friends must be 
aroused. As fay as possible this work should 
be carried on by social agencies in the com- 
munity with the State hospital social worker 
interpreting the hospital's recommendations 
and acting in an advisory capacity. When- 
ever possible these recommendations should 
be made known to the family, and the rela- 
tives should be educated in the treatment of 
the patient so that they may be prepared to 
understand him should. he be able to leave 
the hospital. 


We hope through this training plan to 
recruit more social workers for the Illinois 
State hospitals. To date, several have com- 
pleted their course and two of these workers 
are at present on our pay roll doing very 
creditable work. 

In concluding, the main objectives of “So- 
cial Service in Institutions’ seem to fall 
under the following headings: 


+ + 

1, General supervision of the social service 
departments of the State hospitals. 

2. Correlation of the work of the various 
hospitals with all social workers to bring 
about unified, constructive, intensive social 
service. 

3. Correlation of the 
cial work with 
agencies. 

4. Educational work in the field of mental 
hygiene 
5. Direction of the study of the social 
workers in regard to causes of mental dis- 
order, so that the department may enter, to 
some extent, into preventive work as well as 
the work of readjustment. 


State hospital so- 
that of various community 


Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


FINDING EXPORT MARKETS 
FOR HIDES AND LEATHER 


Aid Given to Tanning Industry by Hides and Leather Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with hides and leather. 


By WILBUR J. PAGE 


Chief, Hides and Leather Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce 


AW hides and skins, vegetable tan- 
R ning materials, and tanned leathers 

of all descriptions are the commod- 
ities covered by the Hides and Leather 
Division. American foreign trade in 
these commodities during 1930 had a 
value of more than $200,000,000. Our 
leather exports in the same year were 
valued at $35,467,681, and went direct to 
99 different markets. Moreover, the local 
tanning industry in the same year con- 
sumed more than 124,650,000 raw hides 
and skins, which were manufactured into 
leather valued at approximately $435,- 
000,000. From this brief summary it can 
readily be seen that the basic industry 
of tanning leather in this country is by 
no means of minor importance. 

+ + 

In order to aid our tanning industry 
it is necessary to constantly study its 
requirements. From the inception of this 
Division in 1922, the tanning industry 
collectively and individually has recog- 
nized the necessity for the closest coop- 
eration with the Hide and Leather Divi- 
sion in order to obtain the fullest ad- 
vantage of the trade promotional activ- 
ities of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. 

Therefore, the activities of this Divi- 
sion are to a very large extent guided by 
an Advisory Committee comprised of ex- 
perienced and practical members of the 
tanning industry. This committee has 
most actively carried out its functions 
in quarterly meetings during the past 
nine years. With the full cooperation 
of the industry, the Hide and Leather 
Division keeps in close touch with the 
foreign agency connections of American 
tanners. In cooperation with the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, this Divi- 
sion has worked out a most practical 
system whereby domestic tanners may 
extend their foreign representation and 
strengthen existing connections. 

The Division in cooperation with the 
tanning industry has been advocating 
more direct representation by local tan- 
ners in foreign markets, with encourag- 
ing results. Suggestions have been made 
for the establishment of coordinated 
service offices at strategic centers, for 
the purpose of strengthening agency 
service, promote sales, and effect econ- 
omies in the purchase of essential raw 
materials. Additional effort has been 
spent to secure a mutual exchange of 
ideas and problems by the leather ex- 
porters through the establishment of in- 
formal export managers groups in va- 
rious leather centers in this country. 

Realizing the necessity for the con- 
servation of domestic hides and skins, 
the Hide and Leather Division took the 
initiative in the organization of an Inter- 
departmental Committee. This Commit- 
tee is composed of representatives of the 
various interested Bureaus of the De- 
nartments of Commerce and Agriculture. 
It acts to coordinate the efforts of these 
Departments to eliminate the heavy 
losses accruing to the dairy and tanning 
interests in the industry caused by cat- 
tle grubs, ticks, wasteful methods of hide 
take-off, poor salting and lack of uni- 
form grading. Much has been accom- 
plished by this Committee thus far, and 
additional savings of the national re- 
sources will undoubtedly result in the 
next few years. 

+ + 

Through the War Plans Committee, 
and in cooperation with the Quartermas- 
ter’s Corps of the War Department, the 
Hide and Leather Division is represented 
on the Civilian Advisory Committee of 


the tanning industry, which plans on the 
control of the supply of leather in time 
of national emergency. 

Primarily through the efforts of this 
Division, the question of the rapidly fail- 
ing supply of domestic tanning materials 
was brought forcibly to the attention of 
the tanning industry and the public at 
large. At a recent meeting of the Amer- 
ican Leather Chemists’ ASsociation an 
advisory committee was appointed to co- 
ordinate the work of those bureaus of 
the Departments of Commerce and Agri- 
culture which were concerned with the 
various phases of this important national 
problem. 

Tanners are being supplied with infor- 
mation regarding the basic factors af- 
fecting the leather imports in virtually 
every country of the world, through the 
medium of the Leather Export Manual. 
This is a large volume of about 1,000 
pages in a loose-leaf binder, is indexed 
geographically and revised annually. 

Moreover, the Division has completed 
collecting information for a World Raw 
Stock Manual, which will be a large vol- 
ume, and similar in purpose to the 
Leather Export Manual. The data is 
being prepared for release and will be 
made available for distribution in about 
three months. The information con- 
tained in this Raw Stock Manual in- 
cludes livestock population of the world, 
slaughter of various animals in the indi- 
vidual countries, consumption of meat, 
foreign trade, methods of take-off, cur- 
ing, collection, distribution and financing. 
The wide scope of this work may be ap- 
preciated when it is realized that raw 
hides and skins are the most universal 
raw materials that enter into interna- 
tional trade. Each year the Division also 
prepares a number of bulletins and 
pamphlets concerning some subject or 
topic on trade in leather, production and 
trade in raw stock, or supply of tanning 
materials. Some titles of recent publi- 
cations are: “The Leather Industry and 
Trade in Japan,” “International Trade 
in Leather,” “Leather Production in 
Czechoslovakia,” “Leather Industry and 
Trade in Germany.” 

+ + 

By virtue of close cooperation with 
members of the industry, the Division 
has built up a statistical service on im- 
ports and exports, and each interested 
firm is supplied with these data monthly. 
These Statistics not only show the Amer- 
ican imports and exports, but also the 
volume of such trade for all important 
es and leather purchasing mar- 

ets. 

On the basis of experience, and with 
the approval of the industry, the Divi- 
sion has long since done away with the 
automatic distribution of special circu- 
lars and manuals. In place of this the 
Division publishes weekly two bulletins, 
one dealing with leather, and the other 
with raw materials. The leather bulletin 
contains the latest cabled information 
received from the various foreign offices 
of the Departments of Commerce and 
State regarding leather markets, trends, 
and prices, and also contains a list of the 
latest circulars available. This is sent 
out each week to about 300 firms listed 
on the Exporters’ Index. The Raw Mate- 
rials Bulletin is mailed to approximately 
700 firms, and contains information con- 
cerning all raw materials of interest to 
the tanning and allied industries. This 
information is obtained from a wide 
range of sources, including reports from 
field officers, the foreign trade press, 
and returned travellers. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Hides and Leather,” to appear in the 
issue of Nov. 19, Arthur B. Butman, Chief, Shoe and Leather Manufactures 
Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, 
will discuss the services rendered by the Division to leather manufactures in- 


dustries. 


Prints in California State Library 


Educational Value of Pictures Discussed 
By MABEL R. GILLIS 


Librarian, Library, State of California 


PICTURE collection of some kind has 

long been acknowledged as a legitimate 

part of library service and libraries have 
worked out different plans for using pictures 
according to conditions influenced by de- 
mand, space and finances. 

The California State Library has two dif- 
ferent types of pictures which it uses to sup- 
plement its book collection and to encourage 
and assist the study of art. 

A large number of reproductions of well- 
known pictures and masterpieces are care- 
fully framed and cataloged. Some of these 
are Medici prints and some Thistle. Many 
others are also in color. The pictures have 
four-inch frames of buckram over straw 
board and are backed by strong Kraft paper. 
In the top of the frames are two large metal 
eyelets thréugh which a wire may be strung 
for hanging or which will fit over nails or 
hooks. These framed pictures are lent in 
groups of anywhere from a very few up to 
50, and go out for the use of art clubs, li- 
brary exhibits and group meetings of various 
sorts. They are lent through other libraries 
just as State Library books are. The careful 
cataloging of the collection makes it possible 
to select easily in response to requests for 
pictures by a certain artist or of a specified 
period. The printed list sent out freely on 
request makes it possible for those wanting 
pictures to make their own selections if they 
wish. Books about the artists are sent also 


if desired, although these are frequently 
available in the local library. 

z The prints room in the State Library build- 
ing houses the so-called “prints” belonging 
to the library. These are all forms of graphic 
art—etchings, dry points, lithographs, en- 
gravings, block prints, etc—and are “orig- 
inals” in contrast to the reproductions in the 
collection already described. 


The purchasing of prints was begun fully 
10 years ago when the California State Li- 
brary was housed in inadequate quarters in 
the State Capitol. The prints.could not be 
made available to the public’ tHere but were 
added to each year and kept in storage until 
the removal of the library to its new build- 
ing in the Summer of 1928. The prints room 
is 36 by 90 feet and around three sides it has 
cupboards for the storage of prints, above 
which are cases for exhibiting them. The 
cases will show 55 pictures at one time. The 
exhibits are usually changed at the begin- 
ning of each month, but sometimes a par- 
ticularly popular collection will be kept over 
the second month. 

Exhibits are made up from the library's 
own collection or are borrowed from such 
organizations as The Print Makers Society 
of California, the California Society of Etch- 
ers or from individuals. From the State Li- 
brary prints interesting “one-man” shows 
have been held from the works of Roi Part- 
ridge and John W. Winkler with a near 
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MARTIN VAN BUREN 


President of the United States 1837-1841 
“Government deserves a free and full discussion 
and cannot fail to be benefited by a dispassionate 
comparison of opinions.” 
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Factories Nearer Food Sources 
for Reducing Want 2 


Governor Roosevelt Would Segregate Indus- 
try in Small Communities to Avoid Intense 
Suffering of Idle in Crowded Centers 


By FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


Governor, State of New York 


THINK we are all beginning to realize 

that some new factor is needed in our 

economic life as a Nation. We are begin- 
ning to find that mere drifting is not enough. 
We are finding that the changing play of 
economic forces as we know them inevitably 
leads us to hardships that take the rank of 
great disasters, which affect all of us and 
bear most severely on those who have worked 
faithfully and unquestioningly—people who 
have depended on the leadership of the 
powerful to find them continuous work. 


We are generally agreed today that things 
are somehow out of balance. It doesn’t need 
any deep thinking to come to that conclu- 
sion. The bald facts are that the natural 
means for providing plenty of sustenance for 
all are still abundant. We have the re- 
sources of soil and other forms of produc- 
tivity; we have the knowledge and we have 
plenty of trained labor. Of most commod- 
ities necessary to life and comfortable living 
we seem even to have a surplus. The pro- 
ducers can’t sell all the goods they would 
like to make, nor can they buy the goods 
they want to buy. 

-~ + 


What is this lack of balance and how is it 
caused? The question is one that must oc- 
cupy every thoughtful mind today. It stands 
as a challenge to our ability to think. 


It is a familiar fact to all of us that this 
Nation has changed in a relatively few years 
from one predominantly agricultural to one 
predominantly industrial. A century ago 75 
per cent of the population lived on farms 
and 25 per cent in the cities. 


Today the figures are almost. exactly re- 
versed. There is an explanation, of course. 
Farm industry has been converted into fac- 
tory industry. 


But any suggestion that the pendulum has 
swung too far brings a prompt rejoinder. 
It is pointed out that our farmers now pro- 
duce more crops than they can sell to ad- 
vantage, that farmers only a few weeks ago 
were being compelled to let go of their wheat 
for less than the actual money they had put 
into its production, and that the situation 
was the same with respect to all other crops. 


That is true enough, but it is equally true 
that the same thing could be said for many 
forms of manufacturing, and it is also true 
that the carpenter and the stonemason and 
the structural iron worker and the machin- 
ist—all manufacturers in the broad sense— 
are frequently unable to sell their labor and 
their skill, which are their only products, 
for any price at all. 

Let us look one fact in the face. I do not 
want anyone to think that I am picturing 
American agriculture as being prosperous— 
the reverse is true. Nevertheless, when we 
read statistics that 6,000,000 or 8,000,000 or 
10,000,000 Americans are out of work do we 
stop to consider where they are out of work? 
It is undoubtedly true that the overwhelming 
majority of these millions of unemployed are 
living in the cities of the country. 

What does unemployment in the city mean? 
It means that the whole family is not only 
out of work and out of cash, but is also out 
of food and is threatened with losing a roof 
over their heads. 

That brings about as serious a picture as 
we can well imagine—a picture of human 
misery. 

+ + 


There are unemployed people in the agri- 
cultural sections of the country, though they 
total only a small minority of the whole of 
the unemployed, and I think it is fair to 
say that with certain exceptions most of these 
people in the country are not faced with ac- 
tual starvation or actual eviction. In other 
words, while their situation is bad, thor- 
oughly bad, most of them will in some way 
get through the Winter. 

I, therefore, come back to the thought that 
while agriculture is in a thoroughly bad way 
the actual distress and starvation and lack 
of fuel and lack of clotfiing exists primarily 
in the cities of the Nation. That is where 
the great bulk of our millions of unem- 
ployed is concentrated. 

If we accept the theory that in so far 
as our industries are concerned the present 
problem is one of distribution—in other words 
—of distributing to the ultimate consumer 
the products of industry—then we face the 
immediate difficulty that population itself 
is up against the problem of distribution. 
In other words, the proper distribution of 
the products of industry can not be solved 
until we do something to solve the proper 
distribution of the population who will use 
the products 

Let me give a simple illustration. 

A farmer ships milk to a great city 200 
miles away. He gets 3 cents a quart for his 
milk. After it has been handled by the milk 
station and refrigerated and again handled 
by the railroad and after it gets to the big 
city and is trucked first to the central dis- 
tributing point and then delivered either to 
the home or to the retail store, the cost of 
handling plus two or three profits on the 
trip make the mother, the father and three 
or four children in the city pay 15 cents a 
quart for that same milk. 

How many quarts of milk can the city 
family afford to buy at that price? Obviously, 
very little milk. This inability to buy milk 


show when 40 desert prints by 
George Elbert Burr were exhibited aug- 
mented by 15 other prints of the Southwest 
by Howell Brown, Frederick Monhoff and 
Ralph Pearson. 

Among exhibits from the State Library 
collection have been color prints by Califor- 
nia artists, block prints in black and white 
and in color, lithographs by French, Ger- 
man, British and American artists, portraits 
of more or less famous people; etchings, dry- 
points, engravings, wood blocks and litho- 
graphs; and at Christmas time a group of 
religious prints. 

+ + 


Borrowed exhibits from individuals have 
included pencil crawings and- water colors by 
John A. Brandon, water color wild flower 
pictures by Charles Broughton, portrait 
sketches in pencil by Franz Geritz and an- 
other exhibit of his work in general, and rare 
Chinese prints belonging to Mr. Sogo Mat- 
sumoto. 


on the part of families who have jobs is 
aggravated by the total inability to buy 
on the part of the hundreds of thousands 
and even millions of families who are wholly 
out of jobs. 


Is it not true that if a lot of these city 
families lived a great deal closer to the dairy 
farmer they could get their milk for half 
what they are compelled to pay now? Is it 
not also true that if a lot of these city 
families lived nearer the farmer they would 
consume a great deal more milk, because the 
same amount of cash would buy more milk? 

+ + 


This situation as to milk applies to nearly 
all agricultural products. It is a fact that 
the per capita consumption of farm products 
in this country has decreased greatly in re- 
cent years. The market for what the farmer 
produces might be very greatly increased if 
we could find a way to bring more consum- 
ers closer to the source of supply. That is 
something decidedly worth thinking about. 

That is why in this very brief article on 
the undoubted fact that industry and agri- 
culture are out of balance today I want to 
propound two simple questions. 

The first is this. Is it worth while for 
us to make a definite effort to get people in 
large numbers to move out of cities where 
there are thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands of unemployed a1.d bring these people 
closer to the actual sourges of food supply? 
It seems to me that to that question we must 
answer an emphatic yes. 

+ + 

The second question logicaily follows the 
first: What steps can be taken? It seems to 
me that the answer is this: First we must 
try to work out a definite plan by which in- 
dustry itself will work to move certain forms 
of industry out of the congested centers 
where unemployment is greatest into the 
smaller communities, closer to the primary 
food supply. 

At least it is worth while to recognize the 
fact of the overproduction of many of our 
urban centers, and to try to find some prac- 
tical means to restore the balance. 


Perfecting Type 
of Thermometer 
for Clinic Use 


y 
Friend Lee Mickle 
Director, Bureau of Lab- 
oratories, Department of 
Health, State of 
Connecticut 


EVER temperatures have been with us 
from the earliest times but there existed 
no reliable means of measuring them un- 

til the development of the clinical ther- 
mometer. Early in the 18th century Martine 
wrote an essay on clinical thermometry. 
About 1800 Currie used cold baths in typhoid 
fever and checked results with a clinical 
thermometer. 


Wunderlich, in 1815, wrote the first scien- 
tific book on fever temperatures. Clinical 
thermometers began to make their appear- 
ance in English hospitals and soon after 
1866 came into general use. Most physicians 
in the Civil War did not see a clinical 
thermometer although Billings used them in 
caring for the wounded after the siege of 
Richmond, about their earliest use in the 
United States. 


He would not have recognized one. They 
were about 10 inches long, so large it took 
at least five minutes for them to register 
the axillary temperature they were designed 
to indicate and so clumsy they were carried 
under the arm as one might carry a gun. 
They did not hold their highest reading but 
were read while in position in the patient’s 
armpit. The reduction in size, or the in- 
vention of the pocket thermometer, was due 
to Sir Clifford Allbutt in 1868. 


Clinical thermometers are made from strips 
of glass tubing. With a gas flame a glass 
bulb is blown and sealed to the thermometer 
and a blister raised inside the stem. The 
tube is then filled with mercury, the top of 
the stem sealed and the blister collapsed so 
the thermometer will hold its reading. To 
engrave it, the thermometer is covered with 
wax and passed through scaling machines 
that cut through the wax where the letters, 
figures or graduation marks should appear. 
The wax-covered thermometer is then dipped 
into acid to etch the glass where the wax 
has been cut away. The etchings are later 
filled with colored pigment. The ther- 
mometer is ready for testing. 


At this point the State Department of 
Health becomes interested in the clinical 
thermometers sold for use in Connecticut be- 
cause the Clinical Thermometer Law provides 
a fine for any person who sells a clinical 
thermometer not marked with the Connecti- 
cut seal and specifies that the State Com- 
missioner of Health must enforce this law. 
The factory of the manufacturer is inspected 
and a representative sample of his product 
tested in the Bureau of Laboratories. After 
licenses are granted thermometers are ex- 
amined from month to month to make cer- 
tain that those sold are accurate. 

There is a health reason. Faulty clinical 
thermometers can cause serious errors in the 
diagnosis or treatment of disease. In an 
article on this subject a ‘physician recently 
stated the unfortunate results which occa- 
sionally occur in the treatment of disease are 
due to no single factor so much as to the 
faulty taking and recording of temperatures. 
But that was not in Connecticut. 

In this State the patient, physician and 
nurse are assured of an accurate clinical 
thermometer, providing a Connecticut seal 
instrument is used as required by law. One 
should be certain that the clinical ther- 
mometer used in your home registers ac- 
curately, for sometime the physician may 
place great reliance on the temperature read- 
ing taken with it. It should be handled care- 
fully because it is a very delicate instrument. 
It may not record accurately after abuse. 





